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[J0HN CAMPBELL SAW THE WHITE, GIBLISH HAND JUST ABOUT TO THBUST THE DAGGER THROUGH THE SLEEPING BASIL’s BEABT !] 


BERYL’S SECRET. 


tin eet 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue day of Lord Chesney's funeral was 
destined to be remembered for many years by 
all the guests who attended it, 

; ge — end had .- at os 
sat almost ‘ though : 
child was believed to be his tite ter 
Strange absence from home, the lawyer's 
openly shown annoyance, and an ill. concealed 
triumph in the manner of Philip Arnison, 
all conspired to raise the idea that at the 

moment the 








people generally interpret that much.abused 


word, but evidently a man of sense and 
education. He himself pointedly 
to Mr, Grover. 


Lord Ohoeney and bie grandehiiat” 
or esne 8 “ 
Mr. Grower bowed. 

“Tam, If you are the bearer of any mes- 
sage from Lady Chesney, I shall be glad if 
Sn it to me atonce. Her absence 

caused us all the gravest anxiety.” 

“I have no message from Lady Chesney,” 
replied Mr. Hall, quietly; ‘‘ but when the 
letters and telegrams reached Glenfriars, all 
imploring her to return, I became uneasy, for 
I knew the young lady iett Garby on Wednes- 
day morning, and according to our calcula- 
tion, she should have reached home by six 
o'clock the same evening at latest. I have 
questioned the of the train, and he 
declares Lady Ohesney reached Euston in 
safety, I know her one object was to hurry 
on ie See and I have 
come this afternoon, . Grover, to inform 
ae ~: my certainty that she has met with 

Pp lay.” 





A thrill ran through the assembly, Mrs. 
Bolton sobbed aloud. 

Pail Arnison found his voice. 

“This ia an absurd idea! The man must 
= Hall ignored the d 

, the speaker, and again 
addressed himself to Mr. Grover. 

‘‘ My wife had the pleasure to receive and 
shelter Lady Ohesney on Taesday night, 
Mrs. Hall has told me the young lady was in 
a state of abject terror when she reached our 
house. She had been met on the platform of 
Garby station by Mr. Arnison who threatened 
to prejudice Lord Chesney against her, and 
have her turned from The Towers, unless she 
agreed to marry him. She replied by 
him her grandfather was dead already, 
saying he might do his worst, for any suffer. 
ing would be preferable to the degradation of 
marrying him.” 

“Itisa of lies!" cried Philip Arnison. 
“ The w is a tramped up story!” 

“ And yet," Mr. Grover, looking at him 
steadily, ‘‘ you were seeking to damage Lady 
Chesney in my esteem only last night, by 
telling me she was amusing herself at Garby 
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while her grandfather lay cead. How did 
you know her whereabcuts if Mr, Hall’s story 
is false ?"’ 

“T have not finished,’ ssid the station- 
master, gravely. ‘A gentleman in our neigh- 
bourhood (General Cameron) told me, when 
I tried to ascertain Mr. Arnison’s address, 


that I should eeek for him-in- vain-in-London: {- 


onder that name. He was better known ag 
Jack Phillips, a gambler of notorious ill. 
fame, who had rained more lives than could 
be reckoned, and who was known to be in 
such urgent need of money, that he had been 
hiding in the country at an obscure place in 
Sapeex.”’ 

Mr. Grover started, He nncenuenientie wa 7 
that Philip Arnison often disappeared 
months at a time; he was also aware thatin 
gambling circles & certain Jack Phillips wee 
known a8 an unscrupulous trickster, He “yo 
never seen Phillips. The charge seem 
roonstrons, he could hardly credit it, th 
his instinct warned him it waa trae, and 
Arnisen's livid faces seemed an extra 
While he hesitated, Mx, Hall resumed. his 
Btory. 

“I charge thigman, Philip Arnison, alias. 
Jack Phillips, with the abdne! ion of Beryl— 


Lady Chesney. I also charge him with} 
threatening the came Beryl—Lady Cheeney— |, 


unlawfally to try and prevail on her to marry 
him,” 

Mrs. Bolton added her testimony, 

“From ther moment of Beryl Obesney 
coming to this, house, Mr, Arnison has 
endeayoured to sow.discord between herand 
ber, grandfather. He seemed to have two 
objects, either to Lord Oheensy dis- 
inherit. hig grandchi#@j,or te. marry her and 
share her fortune.” 

‘tT wanted to undeceive old man!” 
cried Phil, indignantly, was com. 
pletely taken in b y & docentisidiimscespalenm 
girl. She.was no more Berg): y than I 
am. She was the widow _® needy: 
scoundrel,” 

‘She wag nob” came from: Mite. Bolton,, 
impulsively. ‘Site waa ne Nn ever 
Lord Chesneyrfound her ; b and Wal 
& gentleman and an Bnglish officers, Legally 
speaking, she wae no Beryl Chesney, as_her 
mother was the wife cl a surgeon: 
Walter Fane, and bis Gaughter of course 
inherited his 

“Mr, ree ny observed the lawyer, 
‘you are forgetting one thing. When. Lord 
Chesney took hisgrameéobild to line anitie bien 
he executed a deed conferring his: name.npen- 
her. I drew it. up, co I onghd. to be able-to: 
speak positively, From the day that was- 
signed the young lady became Beryl Ches- 
ney,” 

“She was a widow," retorted Arnison, 
‘‘and if the old. .man had: kaown it he wonld 
have turned her out of doors,’’ 

“You have no proofs he did not know it,” 
interposed the lawyer. ‘‘ My own opinion is 
thathe did. I Enow in the wili he insisted upon 
her being desoribed as ‘the daughter of my 
child, Beryl and her husband Walter) Fane, 
bas known for five years past as Beryl 
Oneaney.’ However, Mr. Arnigon, this ques- 
tion does no® matter. Yon) have heard, the 
oom brought agednet you, cam you disprove 
i186?” 

‘*I sham’é. trouble to,” said Philj con: 
temptnouely, “Im more-likely, to hayethe 
fellow up for deformationof character.” 

“Mra, Bolton,” said. she, etation-magter, of 
Ganby, ‘‘ will you allow me to ring:the bell? 
I have.a, witness outaida whose, teatimeny will 
prove-the:chanzge.'’ 

Tee, orden. was given, amd, a young.man 
cama iny evidently a-.clenk, littie. more than. a 
boy apparendly, and with a boy's frankness. 

*'My nams is Reynolds,” he tela: the com- 
pany gederally;*' aad, I am, clerk to Ms Ren- 
fold, a solicitor in-theFemple. My.employer. 
went away on Wednesday on business, and he 

ancang:d thata Mr, Phillips, shonld sce any: 
ona ona win came, as. he should: be detained, moat) 
of theiday, Oaly one pexson came—a@ young: 





lady. She was very preity and very cad. She 
atked to see Mr. Penfold, amd I told her be 
was away, but Mr. Phillips saw people for 
him. I showed her into the room to wait, 
and half-an-hour later Mr. Phillips. came in. 
Then I heard a frightful ecream, and I 
knocked at the door to know what was the 
» Mr. Philtips lady had 
fainted, and I had better fetch a.cab, He 
was going to take her home. When I got 
back she looked like one dead. He and the 
cabman half carried her downstairs and 
across the court to where the cab stood. Tien 
they drove off." 
‘A jargon of nonsense!” said Mr, Arni- 
son. ‘ My name's not Phillips.to begin with, 
Cheney chould a fainting woman be Lady 


Bus 
testimony with great —— ae but-he never 
oe contradicted himself. 


There waa the 
edioanalien from Garby to fill in thelinks 


of the stony,.and last, but not, least, there. 
o See enone that. j 


were 
about Mr, Arnison. 


already 
“y phe ask for justice,” said Mr, Hall, 


vely. *‘Mgy house was the spot whence 
Eady @ iy “an started 


to. have reached London jast two 
before the time when Fred Reynolds 
admitted the the mente, lad to Mr. Penfold’s 


wishes to 


Sots he son a Lady Cher- 
ney Wil us name ? 
Pigeboy in 

“T should know her, ? 

“There is i ‘of in my 


album,” said Mra, 


he came to Beryl's | had been 
taken two or three yeara The le life had 
not seamed so-4ragi 

‘' That's the 1} 
ally, “Bat she lockaoldem and 
still it’s the\same ses! 


sadder now, 


o possess ” 
said aT dryly. “ At any rate until: 
she is thirty. You will have-to wait over six 
years, Mr. Arnison, before you benefit by 
Lord Chesney’s will.” 

He read it "rapidly through, and the general 
feeling of the company was that ita provisions 
were perfeotly jast. 

** Lady. Chesney is gure to. marry,” seid a 
veteran Earl, who waa present. ‘‘So.swesta 
specimen of womanhood is not likely. to be left 
unsought.. I:only; wish she was here. now, poor 
girl, safe from bher.troublea,"’ 

“If she is everything beoomesynine,” 
said.Phil, quiet! 

* Disabuse anes mind.of that idea, Mr, 


Arnison,” said .the lawyer, quickly. “ Lady| Berpl.off. to 


Chesney is.on}y, pvener sme. If, poor. young 
lady, she: is indead deceased, most. cersainly 
she ‘ did) no’ pass the age of thirty unmarried,’ 

and only in phat.case,cr in. tha event of hen 
marrying, anyone ‘not.a. geniieman' would 
tha property reverk te.yon,”’ 

The. meeting; dispexsed. It was,significant, 
that mot one of. the. guests offered to, shake 
haade with Phijip.Arnison. 

Aft last: only five people: wore: left: in the) 
grand old: library. Manion Bolton and. the 
laupet Mn. Grover; Philip, Arnisoniand the 

twa: whooim some .sert might be called: his) 
meen Mp. Hell, the Garby stetion-masier,, 


the feeling the company 
"hostile te Philips, The boy- gave a 






a fi “Ll fetch ens 
and.see if you can 
Fred Reynolds: verned ove _ Pages until 


o hex 
y!"’ said) Fred; emphatic-|.., 


“for your own sake b3 frank and ane Wer thig 
question. Where is Lady Chesney?” 

“ Dead, I hope!” replied Arnisom; bitterly, 
‘ since she has played her oards s9 skilfully 
as to win the stakes. You can’t expect me to 
es — about a woman who has epoily my 
ife 

** I expect you will Bave to prove your inno. 
cence of her fate,” said, Mr. Grover, qnietly. 
“If Lady Chesney is not found soon I warn 
you you will probably. be with her 
murder. We have it on evidence that she was 
seen in your company on Wednesday after. 
noon!” 

‘I’m off,” said Axnison, mockingly. ‘I 
ith, | Suppose you haven’t\a warrant for my arrest 
“i pocket; Mr. Grover?"’ 

was gone, Those who were left looked 
eachother, and the boy broke the eilence. 

“If we could:find the cabman he would be 
able.to tell us sais unis the oe ad lady, 

had to be 





‘tn thenk you = your promptitade, Bat for 
your ingniries. ab Garby, and coming here 
with young Reynolds this afternoon we might 
never have suspected thas arch villain who 
has just: leftng,’ 






child. 
“A girl oT kee 


wretched man lhiet with 


“Under the cixonmetemces,” said Mr. 
Grover, slowly, «1 thinks ih wilicbe, better to fhonght the chil win 
ides tha reading of e will. The | searot of it, and the 
finding o Acre yom our} “« Beryl almost w little giri,’ 
Sorsemute wet =u Nita Soon Roshan ‘eogeababthet- tee cht ia 
reek ’ i n away on ilc 
BN i No ig a ee Ps needed hex, Only find Birdie, and I am pretty 
ee may be Itis ree certain you. will find her mother:too! ” 
Mr, So wonld Lady Ohetney to — 


CHAPTER XXtZ 


Marcanet ARNOLD was ® woman of nc 
mean gifts, Besides a clear intelligence and 
— wit she possessed a wonderful power of 


Almost distracted as she was by the logs of 
the child she had loved so dearly, the thought 
of its mother's grief, troubled, by ber. husband's 
threats of claiming Gilly, and haunted by a 
terrible dread that. and in some way 
responsible, not.only for Birdie’s disappear- 
ance but for Sir Basil's: wound; haras by 


London, after. she. had, pus the 
search for.the child in she Halle! henday Mar 
garet, byia determined effart of, ie pa 


her mind, back to evergday-tite, aad, took op 

her. duties as Cy NS eh ery ry 

Glenfriers, and Siz Basil, Lyndow’ 

nurse. 

If anyone, kneming, alh hex . stony, had 

pee ae surprise abacwens able, to, pat 
world, haye 


such usted oom mizol; on; Hn B. ahe, 
nameonds wen yn that.until, Gileas wae seven 
‘aa ena @ takerbin 
from-hes; in. ministering to Sir Basil 
= ot na ing & $nifle, of her 
Pr) 


Bhe- know. tikes all;thatehill and-maney 





young clerk, Fredy. 
“Mr, Arnison,” eaid the lawyer, gravely, 


cond .enggess fox, Bixdie;s xesovery sen being 
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done. She knew the little one’s mother did 
not blame. her, and that being so ahe was con- 
tent to take up the duty nearest to her, which 
was certainly the care of Basil. 

Dr. Campbell's engagement to Jessy was a 
great pleasure to the invalid and a real joy to 
Lady Lyndon, but it seemed to be resented by 
Paulina almost as a injary. 

“ It is absurd t> think of being married! A 
child like you,” she told her sister, indig- 
nantly, ‘and a mere doctor is not nearly good 
enough for a Lyndon !” 

“ Jack is too good for me,” said Jessy, hum- 
bly, ‘‘and ag for my being too young, Paulina, 
you know I am getting older every day. If 
you want @ title in the family you must marry 
gome one very grand yourself!” 

“T phall not want a title,” said Pantina, 
haughtily, I shall be mistress of Lyndon!” 

Jeasy shivered. Her affectionate little heart 
could not bear to hear her brother's death 


speculated on, 

“TI hope not, dear. Basil seers ever so 
much better to-night. Jack is quite happy 
about him.” 


You think of nothing but Dr. Oampball!” 
grumbled Paulina. ‘It is quite absurd. I 
do not think Basil better, Jessy. Ha looks 
very white and tired to-night. I don't believe 
he will ever leave this house alive! Ho will 
never see Lyndon again!" 

Going for an evening. walk with her lover, 
Jessy seemed so ead and low-spirited, that he 
naturally inqaired what troubled her, and the 
poor little thing sobbed out her story. 

“She was quite sure that Basil would die, 
Paulina had said so!” 

A shudder went through John. Campbell’s 
frame. He seemed to know in thst moment 
that his suspicion of Paulina was not uojast; 
but he only told his poor little betrothed that 
her sister knew nothing of illness, and he and 
De. Blythe both thonght Basil muoh bester. 


He spoke to Lady Lyxdon that night | 


gravely. He never even hinted the awful fear 
at his own heart; but he told her he and Mre, 
Arnold had both resolved to sit up with Sir 


Basil, and he begged her if she heard sounds | 


of moving about not to be uneasy. In any real 
need he wouldcall her, but it would distress 
the invalid if’she got up without any real 
necessity, 

“T understand,” said Lady Lyndon, quietly, 
‘You want Basil not to be alarmed unueces- 
sarily about himeelt.”’ 

“Exactly so."’ 

“ Well, I will promise you not to leave my 
own room, unless you call me. Jépay and I 
are bath too'fond of Basil to do anything that 
might retard his recovery, As for Paulina, 
poor child, she looks like an invalid herself, 
Iam very anxious about her, Dr, Campbell.’’ 

“Soam I! The moment Basil is able to 
go home I should urge you to obtain the bert 
possible advice for. Mies Lyndon.” 

“I think you take ‘too gloomy a view,” 
remarked the mother. ‘' Paulina, I grant, 
does not show'to advantage here. She ssem3 
possessed by a strange jaslousy of her brother ; 
but. there is aonse allowance for her, For five 
years she was my right hand and companion. 
I leant on her ‘too much, and now I have 
others to advise me, Paulina feels put acide.” 

John Campbell answered nothing. Paulina 
wat in trath a sore perplexity to him, That 
the girl was showing him her worst side he 
was well aware, but he feared there wan 
something more. To his mind, her jadgment 
and even her congoience seemed quite warped. 
It was as though she acted under some evil 
influence, and was not really accountable for 
her conduct. He often found himself wishing 
ehe had never come to Glenfriara. 

Night fell. The ladies retired. Is was 
atranged between Margaret Arnold and the 
Costor that they should take turns for their 
vigil. He would eit in the sick room the ficet 
half of the night, while she lay down on a 
couch at the of the bed, and at four 
o'olovk ‘would change places. 

7 Something will happen to-ni 
said, gravely, as she settled herself on the 





sofa, its crimson rug half-hiding her mea! 


dress. ‘' I seem to feel it.” 


John Oampbell shared the presentiment. If | 


they were right in their doubts of Paulina 
Lyndon, why then her opinion that Basil 
weuldn’t recover had been expressed to her. 
sister as & kind of blind, so that when bis ill. | 


‘*T¢ looks like it. She might be so rich as 
to be an easy prey.” 

‘‘Bhe wag not rich then,” replied Meo. 
Arnold. “ Bat she is Lady Chesney now, and 
& peeress in her own right, and she has 
disappeared. I saw her into the train on 
Wednesday, bus she never reached home, She 


ness suddenly increased, if anyone wondered, | told my sister she had but one enemy in all 


Jessy might remember how it was only what 
Paulina had expected. If indeed, the bean- 
tifal, gifted creature, had sold herself to evil, 
why then to-night the mischief would begin 
to work, since already they were talking of 
removing Basil to Lyndon Hall the following 
week, and this was Friday night. 

Twelve o'clock had struck, the patient slept 
peacefully. Everything was still, when the 
intense silence was broken by the opening of 
the door. Quick as thought John Campbell 
retreated behind the. curtains on the farther 
side of the bed. 

One glance at. the sofa as he passed it, 
showed him Margaret was awake, He heaped 
the rugs over her so as to cover all but her 
face, and gave her an expressive sign to keep 
silence and feign sleep, This had taken bat 
an instant, the next moment, closing the 
door noiselessly after her, Pauline Lyndon 


the world—Philip Arnison—the very name 
Miss Lyndon mentioned now. Ob! Dr 
Campbell, there is some deep laid plot, and 
this girl knows it. Make her speak and tell 
you what she bas done with Birdie and her 
mother."’ 

Bat it was no easy matter to extract infor- 
mation from Paulina Lyndon. They knew 
already the name of ber confederate, that 
Pailp Arnison had won ber Inve and promised 
to marry her when she should be mistress of 
Lyndon Hall seemed certain. 

Probably it was he who, by the inflaensa of 
& stronger will and the possession of some 
meimeric gift, had so broken down the girl's 
sense of right that she deemed it a praise- 
worthy act to kill her own brother. At! this 
seemed clear, but what linka connected Philip 
Arnison with Beryl Chesney and her child ? 
| *We shall know something soon,” breathed 


advanced to the bedside. | Margaret. ‘‘ My brother-in-law went to Ches- 
She was beautiful even then, A dressing- ney Towers yesterday, and he will come here 

gown of vivid blue, gave to her face, a strange, | shit morning to tell me what he discovered.” 

unearthly pallor, and-her eyes had thestrange,! Panlina caught-up the name. 

fixed I which belongs to a sleep-walker;! ‘ Phil and I shall live at The Towers with 

but her hair flozted round her like a golden Lord Chesney. He will never speak to Bory! 

veil, and despite their strange intense expres- ' again when he finds out how she has deczived 





$,”” she. | 


' 


pion, her two eyes shone like stars. One 
little white-hand gathered together the heavy 
folds ‘of her Yong robe, in the other there 
gleamed—a dagger ! 

Margaret Arnold saw it first, but she wag 
a one paralysed. A sudden force stronger 
than her own will, prevented her moving or 
Bpeaking. It was John Campbell, alarmed at 
the long silence, who 
tain, and saw. the ite, girlish hand jast 
about to thrast the dagger through the sleep- 
ing Basil's heart. 

John Campbell was a doctor, and had seen 
many painful soenes, He possesued plenty 
of courage and<strong nerves. He was to the 
fall as horrified awMre, Arnold, but he did not 
lose his presence of mind. 

Stretching ont-his-hand he caught Panulina’s 
wrist, holding it so tightly he hoped she would 
be forced to drop the dagger, but her fingers 
clang to it like grim death, seeing which, he 
seized the weapon with.his other hand and 
wrested it from her grasp, Then with a sign 
to Margaret together they led her back to her 
owa room, 

“ You, are very.cruel |” 

It wae not like Pantina’s voice, and yet the 
words came from her, 

Mrs. Arnold. did not speak. Ste simply 
could not, but the:doetor had more pity for 
the sinner whom he felt inatinctively was but 
another's tool. 

‘*We mean to be kind, Youwereill. You 


| did not know what you were doing.” 





“ Yes,” said Paulina, still in that strange, 
far-off voice, “I knew. I was going to kill 
Basil. When he is dead I shall be mistress of 
Lyndon Hall, and then Phil will come back-to 
marry me!" 

“The scoundrel, this is his work!” flashed 
through Dr. Oampbell’s busy brain, but aloud 
he only asked gravely,— 

‘Who is Phil?” 

‘Mr, Arnison, I have been engaged to him 
for months, only mother did not like him. 
Phil is so kind. He did not want me to be 
poor, and so he sent me. here. He said if I 
found out Mrz. s.secret that would be 
one fortune for us,and when Basil was re- 
moved I should have another.” 

The doctor looked at Margaret. 

“TI cannot understand it,’’ she said, in a 
low voice. ‘ Of course all Glenfriara knows 
now Birdie is not my cwn child, but one 
trusted to me to narse. Oan it be that this 


man bas stolen my darling—to extors money 
from her heartbroken mother?” 


him, and that she ia 3 widow with a child 
instead of being a young nomarried girl.” 
“Miss Lyndon,” asked John Campbell, 
! sharply, “ what is Mr. Arnigon’s address ?” 
| Chesmey Towers. He and I shall live 
there now always. He says Lord Chesney 
will be fond of me, for I am prettier than 
Beryl!" 


shed aside the ocur- | Mrs. Arnold wonld not listen to this. 


** No one could be prettier than Lady Cheg. 
lney. You may have bright, glittering hair and 
bluse eyes, Miss Lyndon, bat Lady Coesney’s 
hair was like old gold, so dark in parts that 
| it looked like auburn, and her eyes had sont 
‘and feeling inthem. They were not merely 
' bright like yours.” 

“Do you know,” said Dr. Campbell, "1 
' balieve I have seen her. Shs came into the 
waiting-room at Garby when Basil was carried 
there after his accident. I remember then 
her face seemed to me like « pictare,”’ 

‘The face will be her fortane!"” retorted 
Paulina, ‘She and her wretched child may 
starve or beg their bread for Phil, and I shat! 
want all the Chesney property for ourselves!" 

John beckoned the nurse ontside the door. 

‘*If I drive into Garby for Dr. Blythe shall 
you be afraid to remain with her? She ought 
not to be left alone.’’ 

“T shall not be afraid. Bat is she in 
danger?” 

“She is ina state of hypnotism as I bo- 
lieve, What she says and what she does are 
but the outcome of another's will, another's 
inflaence, But I have no experiences of such 


Margaret Arnold waited in an agony of 
suspense for almost two hours. It had been 
four o’clock when Dr. Campbell left her; is 
was almost six when he returned with hia 
colleague, During all that time Paulina 
Lyndon had neither moved nor spoken. 

Bhe lay, just as John had placed her, og 
her own bed, her head propped up with 
pillows; ber eyes wide open, thongh they 
seemed to see nothing. To sit there aad do 
nothing was almost agony to Mrs, Arnold, 
and yet what could she attempt ? 

Panlina had relapsed into a kind of stapor. 
Bhe seemed to know nothing of what wont 
on around her. It was jast as though she 
were asleep, only that her eyes were open. 

In the cold, grey dawn of the September 
day, Margaret Arnold, looking, from the 
unshittered window, saw three men alight 
from Dr. Blythe's carriage, The last was her 
brother-in-Iaw. 





cases, I would rather have Biysthe’s opinicn.”” - 
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Bhe felt a strange sense of relief. She 
could trust bim; she knew that he had been 
to Chesney Towers the day before, most 
likely he had seen Mr, Arnison face to face. 

It was De. Blythe's idea that the station- 
master should accompany them. After 
listening to John Campbell's story, his verdict 
was prompt and decided. 

‘The poor girl is not answerable for any- 
thing she does, She is merely that villain’s 
tool. We can’t get him here to free her from 
hie spells, bat Mr. Hall saw him yesterday, 
and may be able to tell her some news about 
him, the shook of which will restore her to her 
owa free will.” 

John Campbell looked at hia friend eagerly. 

** You don’s think it's insanity? You will 
understand how I feel about it when you hear 
I am e »gaged to her sister.” 

“J¢'s no more insanity than it's rheuma.- 
tism,”’ said Dr. Biythe, quickly. ‘‘ The case 
lies in a nutshell. is Arnison is an out-and- 
out scoundrel, Imagining Sir Basil would 
mever return to claim his property, he 
ingratiates himself with Lady Lyndon and 
her daughters, As everything must come to 
Paulina in the event of her brother's death, 
ahe is the object of his attentions. He 
manages not only to win the girl’s heart, but 
to give her the impression her brother's re. 
turn is a positive injury to her. Then, by 
dint of some subtle power of hypnotism, when 
the girl ia quite under his influence, he ‘ wills ' 
that she should kill Sir Basil, and but for 
your vigilance she would have succeeded. As 
to your anxiety about your fancée it's ridiou- 
fous. If Misa Jessy had the morbid jealous 
Gisposition of her sister, and if she fell uader 
the infiaence of such a villain as Arnison, 
why the same thing might have happened 
to her; but, as the facts are, Misa Jessy is a 
healthy, cheerfal girl, without a sorap of 
jealousy about her, and as your's is likely to 
be the strongest inflaence brought to bear on 
her, I aee very little fear of her future." 

**T should like to strangle Arnison!”’ 

“Shall I tell you what I think? Find 
Arnison and you have the mysterious old 
gentleman who stabbed Sir Basil in the train 
tast Jaly.” 

Jack started. 

"I believe you are right. Do you know, 
when I said the only thing I could swear to 
about him was that he had beautifal hands, 
and the little finger of one was crashed and 
mishapen ? ”’ 

“«T remember.” 

“Jessy remarked it was very unusual, 
She had never met but one person with such 
a. pecoliarity—their friend Mr. Arnison.” 

“ We'll make inquiries as to Mr. Arnison’s 
whereabouts on that partioular day. And 
mow we must be starting. The carriage is 
round, and Mr, Hall in it.” 

De. Blythe was an olter man than Jobn 
Campbell, and when he reached Paulina’s 
bedside there was something almost fatherly 
in the way he laid his hand on her head and 
felt her pulse. 

be 7” dear, wake up. Try to rouse your- 
Be ” 

Bat there was no answer. At hia request 
Margaret had gone to summon Lady Lyndon 
Go they were 8. ; 

** Paulina,” using her name 6o try and rouse 
her, ‘‘ Paulina, for your mother's sake be your 
own true self, and forget Philip Arnison and 
his vile plots {" 

That name acted almost like a spell, the 
girl sat up and spoke. 

. _. will be so angry. I have not done 

“Taoank Heaven you failed,” said the 
doctor, earnestly. ‘‘Now, my dear, try and 
forget all that has happened since you came to 
Glenfriars.” 

“IT oannot. It would be like forgetting 
him{" 

“He has forgotten you,” said Dr. Blythe, 
sharply. ‘ He proposed only two days ago to 
Lady Chesney, He implored her to be his 
wife and make him happy. If you doubt my 








words, someone who heard the story from her 
own lips is downatairs !"’ 

‘* Are you quite sure?” 

“Qaite!" 

Lady Lyndon came in then. She had only 
been told that Paulina was ill, and Dr. Blythe 
had come, she went up to the bed and kissed 
the girl’s forehead. ith all Paclina’s faults 
her mother could never forget she was her 
firstborn. 

“You mu3t not do that,” said the girl, 
harshly, “ it is stained with blood. Mother, 
he has deceived me cruelly. He never loved 
a though I was ready to give my life for 

m ! ” 

‘* My darling,” don't think of Mr. Arnison,"” 
said Lady Lyndon, fondly, mother-love telling 
her at once for whose name the pronoun 
stood. “ You have us left, and we all you 
dearly." 

“TI am very tired,” said Paulina, faintly, 
“and I think I'm going away. You must’nt 
be too sorry, mother dear. He was all I had, 
= b I am to lose him I don't want to 

ve ” 

And she had her wish. At sunset that day 
she died in her mother's arma! 

Dr. Blythe called it hoart disease and failare 
of the nervous system. Jack Oampbell used 
& simpler name, and said the fair young 
— of the Lyndons died of a broken 

rt. 

From her mother and sisters, still more 
carefally from Basil himself, Narse Margaret 
and Dr. Campbell kept the history of that 
September night. 

None of Paulina’s kindred ever knew to 
what lengths her wild passion for Pail Arni- 
son had led her. 

Only, though the worst was kept from them 
in all kindness, even those who loved the girl 
best felt instinctively they must not mourn for 


her, 

In giving her heart to one utterly unworthy 
of the prize, the poor child had made such a 
dire mistake that her life at the best must 
have been a shadowed one. B-tter, far better 
that she should sleep beneath the grass and 
daisies than live on to suff-r the misery her 
ill.omened love must have brought her. 


(To be continued.) 





ALETHEA’S ORDEAL. 


a 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Thou know’st how fearless is my trust in thee. 
—Miss Landon 
Ten thousand fears 
Invented wild, ten thousand frantic views 
Of horrid rivals hanging on the charms 
For which he melts in fondness, eat him up 
With fervent anguish and consuming rage. 
—Thomeon’s ‘* Seasons.” 


Donrive the day that followed his observ- 


ance of Natalie Afton, andthe discovery of | 
two Lady Leopoldes, as he in his own mind , 


termed them, Basil Montmanur sought in vain 
& private interview with hia betrothed. 
Oa the morniog of Lord Tem 
departure, a ride was projected through the 
extensive park, and Basil resolved to seize 


upon the occasion to converse freely with Lady | 


Leopolde. 


The horses had been brought around, and | 


the riders had began to make their appearance 
when Richard Layne, splendidly mounted, 
rode up the avenue to join the party. 

He assigned himself a position as escort to 


Miss Wyoherly and Lady Ellen Haigh, the | 
attired in a 
& drooping | 
| that Leopolde was tempted to 


latter of whom was coquettishl 
scarlet habit and a cap wi 
feather. 

Sie Wilton Werner devoted himself to 
Misses Braithwalte, and Basil rode beside 
Leopolde. 

In this order they set ont for the park, but 
had scarcely started when the 


‘Waldemere dashed after the party, upon hia 


half-tamed steed, and took his station at the 
bridle rein of Miss Alethea, who greeted him 
with a look of surprise and @ nonchalant bow, 

Hislordship glowered fiercely atherin return, 
compressed his lips, and maintained a rigid 
silence. 

As they rode leisurely into the broad road 
that pene ed a Ide and her 
lover lingered a bebin companions 
who were too much absorbed in their own 
pleasures to notice their delinquinoy. 

The morning was one of those lovely 
summer mo @ that amply atone for the 
cold winds and y rains that for months 
precede them. 





‘breath of many flowers; there 








imbe’'s | 





The air was soft and ant with the 
was a 
romantic loveliness about the park with ita 
lotty pet pe trees, its smooth, hard road 
fiscked and do’ with little pools of sanlight, 
with the timid hares darting now and then 
across the path of the gay riders, and the 
timid deer peering with their bright eyes from 
some leafy covert or sheltered glade. 

** You look happy this morning, Basil,” said 
Lady L:opolde, shyly. 

‘I am happy, dear Leopolde,” responded 
Montmaur, with a smile, “And yet not 
much more sq than I have been every hour 
and minute since that blessed day on which 
you accepted me as your future husband.” 

“ Every nee E minute! Then = did 
not grieve m over my supposed incon- 
at " and the siailien laughed and 


“I did not really doubt you for one 


moment, Leopolde, but I feared that were 
@ somnambulist. I have learned better 
now!” 

Lady Leopolde looked up at her lover with 


@ startled and inquiring glance, and he said,— 

‘*T refer to your explanation of y, 
dearest Leo. It was indeed a relief to me to 
learn that the Earl's midnight visitor was a 
stranger. How usly she resembled 
you, though! Ido not wonder that even I, 
who knov you so well, was deceived by that 
resemblance! She was a copy of youself, 
done in fainter colours.” 

* You must not flatter me so, Basil,” inter- 
rupted the maiden, who greatly admired the 
gentle loveliness of her unacknowledged sister. 
“Some day you shall know the whole 
secret!” 

“In your own good time, darling,” was the 
gow response. ‘I trust you too fally to 

an explanation before you be 
entirely ready to give it. IfI oan only con- 
vince myself that I was not the victim of an 
ae Derhape it will aid the 
Mtge of 


ap 
threshold, and embrace her lovely counter- 
poet, Seeting es See ee: and how he 

ad then, amazed and bewildered, retired to 
his apartment to spend hours in vain 
endeavours to solve the mystery thus thrust 
upon his notice. 

“You can hardly my relief,” he 
concladed, “‘ to find that you were not walking 
in your sleep, my darling. That idea has 
hanated me for days, and I have more than 
once started up from my sleep in the fear that 
at that very moment you might be exposed to 
some danger from which I was powerless to 
save you!” 

“‘ Are you anxious to learn all about this 
young girl, Basil?" 

“Nov oy you are quite ready to tell me, 


———— re 
e spoke with such simple faith and trast 
confide in him 


wholly 


She had reliance upon his judgment 


—?- 

and discretion, and she reflected that an 
secret that belonged te her might well be shared 
Marquis cf with her fature husband, 
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“You deserve to be rewarded for your 
anquestioning faith in me, dear Basil,” she 
said. ‘' Meet me in the picture-gallery to-day 
at the hour the ladies usually take their siesta, 
and I will explain all that haz seemed so 
mysterious to you Remember that I shall 
be telling you a great secret! ’’ 

Montmaur promised to be punctual to his 
appointment, and thanked his betrothed with 
lover-like ardour. 

From this subject their conversation drifted 
into other channels in perfect keeping with 
the glory of the morning scene. . 

No place in the world is so appropriate for 
lovers and lovers’ talk as a ed park, with 
amo.:3 avenues, arching trees, the songs of 
birds, the odorous breathings of flowers, and 
the oe of the timid denizens of the wood. 

Although the lovers could not clasp each 
other's hands, their eyes exchanged loving 
glances that were equally effective, and their 
lips breathed tender words that caused either 
keart to thrill with joy. 

At length Leopolde became conscious that 
they were falling too far behind their friends, 
and she to Basil to join the party 
before their dilatoriness should be observed. 

Montmaur aseented, and they quickened 
their pace, soon coming up beside Misses 
Braithwaite and the Baronet. 

Meanwhile, Miss Wycherly and Lady Ellen 
Haigh had been the recipients of various 
polite attentions from Richard Layne, whose 
devotion to the former had been perhaps more 
marked, as his attentions to the latter had 
been more impressive. 

The Marquia had ridden gloomily beside 
them, without ap g to obierve the gay 
interchange of ry and sentiment, except 
by a farther contraction of his gloomy brows 
aad a farther compression of his stern lips. 

Mis: Wyocherly occasionally appealed to 
tim to settle some pretended dispute between 
her acd Richard, and the pretty widow 
ccoasionally made some effort to dispel hia 
lordship’s gloom, but, though he answered 
each politely, he bestowed no apparent thought 
upon either, 

Conscious that he fartively watched her 
every change of expression, Miss Alethea was 
anwontedly gay and animated, at length 
challenging Rio Layne to a race, 

She gave him a significant look that signified 
8 desire to with him in private, and 
Richard bowed, and they dashed along the 
road just as Basil and Leopolde rejoined their 


8. 

Miss Wycherly glanced over her shoulder as 
they reached a curve in the road, and observed 
that Lady Ellen aud the Marquis appeared to 
be conversing, bat she did not relax her pace 
until they had fully passed beyond the view of 
the following riders. 

Then she turned to Richard Lane, and ssid, 
ia & tone in strange contrast to her late 
gaiety ied 

“Qh, Richard, what shall I do? Will 
nothing turn from me that man’a relentless 
enmity? Why must he persecute me so?" 

“Your lot is hard to bear I know,” re- 
tarned Richard, soothingly. ‘I do not know 
what to think of his lordship, Sometimes I 
doubt that he hates you! ” 

“You do not know him asI do, He hates 
me with all the force of his cruel nature. He 
delights to torture and humiliate me. He 
fought with you that he might break my heart ! 
He watched me and discovered Arthur's ex- 
istence and then threatened to rob me of my 
boy! Ob, Richard, his hatred of me is the one 
passion of his life |” 

“ Strange!” mused Layne. 

“Ig it not? What a mystery life is, and 
what a borden! If it were not for Arthur and 
you, I should pray for death | "’ 

Miss Alethea's voice died away in a piteous 
wail that brought tears of sympathy to the 
honest eyes of her friend, and he pleaded, — 

= "t gtieve so, dearest Alethea, You can- 
not be desolate while you have Arthur and me, 
nor can you beunprotected. If you bid me do 








it, I will meet the Marquis in, and wipe 
out your injaries with his blood 1" 

"No, no!" cried Miss Wycherly. ‘‘ Promise 
me again that you will not have a hostile meet- 
ing with him! You said you wou'd never harm 
him, Richard!" 

IT willkeep my word. But it is strange 
that you plead for him. Is it possible that 
you feel any affection for him ? ” 

A scarlet flash slowly mounted to the 
marble-like cheeks of + lady, her lips 
quivered with a strangely eager expression, and 
& glorious light glowed in her dusky eyes. 

Bat only for a moment. 

The soul that had flang off its guard, and 
had for one moment looked from every noble 
feature, as quickly submitted to the rigid loll 
ever kept upon it, and Miss Alethea was herself 
again. 

‘* Affection for him !"’ she said, with scorn. 
falintonation. ‘' Do you not know me better 
than that question implies, Richard Layne? 
Affection for the enemy whose persecutions 
have embittered my life? Affection for the 
hand that lies in wait to strike down my 
nearest and dearest, and crash me in the ruins 
of my few hopes? Affection for the man who 
insults, humiliates, and oppresses me? No! 
I hate him even as he hates me! Would that 
I could —— heart as he once wrung mine! 
Would that I cruld place to bis lips the bitter 
cup he has compelled me to drain!” 

*©You do, indeed, hate him!" exclaimed 
Richard, noting her bitter emphasis and 
flashing eyes. ‘I cannot blame you. You 
would be more or lesa than human to regard 
him with any other sentiment than the 
deepest aversion. Why does he stay here? 
He must know how unwelcome is his pre. 
sence |" 

“He remains to torture me! He knows I 
dare not send him away—that in mercy to my- 
self I must allow him to do as he pleases with 
the Caatle and its inmates!" 

** How changed he is!" said Layne, thought- 
fally. ‘‘ Years ago, when I was hia desr friend 
and he was mine, there was not a braver true. 
hearted, nobler man in Ohrisdom than Lord 
Waldemere, He was fiery and passionate, it 
ia true, but the fire of his nature was hidden 
under the flower of gentleness and generosity— 
to use an appropriate comparison. Now he 
seems like a crouching tiger, and I am always 
dreading his spring!" 

“And so am I!” sighed Miss Alethea, 
wearily. “I fear it may come at a moment 
when I shall be unprepared for self-defence ! 
Oh, if he would only go away, and. leave me 
with my boy! Iam never alone with Arthur 
now, receiving the little fellow's caresses, or 
listening to his prattle, but I fancy I hear the 
Marquie's stormy approach, to tear me from 
my little son!” 

"'My poor Alethea! I wish I might bear 
your griefafor you! Csn you not conciliate 
his lordship? If you plead to him to 
have pity on you and go away, he might depart. 
He a cannot have lost all his old gene 
rosity !"’ 

“I think he has. I cannot ask a favour of 
him, at any rate. I will never humble myself 
to him, to be spurned by him. I do not know 
how otherwise to conciliate him.” 

* He once loved you, Alethea !"’ 

*' Tae bitterest hate, Richard, is that which 
succeeds a fond love. His hatred is all the 
stronger because he once loved me!” 

“Troe. I have noticed, though," said 
Richard, “that his lordship shows signs of 
jealousy when I attend upon you!" 

‘He hates you, 620,” responded Miss 
Wycherly. ‘‘I doubs not he is jealous of 
you and me, for jealousy is not incompatible 
with hatred. He does not want to see me 
happy, and he thinks he has a hold upon 
me, by which he oan crush me to his will. 
I feel, sometimes, that I cannot resist much 
longer, that his daily straggle will soon end 
my life!” 

Bhe looked so pale at she made this despair. 


| ing utterance, that R chard felt a sudden pang 


at his heart—a sadden fear that her words 
might be a prophecy. 

‘* Bear up for Arthur's sake! '’ he pleaded. 

Mias Alethea brightened up at this allasion 
to her idolised boy, and responded,— 

“For his sake, I will try to bear up! 
Richard, Lord Waldemere even ventured to in- 
trude into the ante chamber of my rooms the 
other evening——" 

‘* How dared he ?” 

*‘ And heard Arthur's voice! He saw neither 
the boy nor me. Alison got rid of him withous 
@ scene, but I do not feel safe now that he 
knows that Arthur is at the Castle. I can 
easily conceal the little fellow, but I think you 
had better take him away until after his lord- 
ship's departure.” 

‘* Where can I take him ?” inquired Layne. 
in @ puzzled manner. ‘' I cannot leave you un- 
protected, and I know of no place where the 
boy will be‘safe or happy alone. The hidden 
cottage is, of course, unsafe. I cannot 
bear to put him with those who would be 
strangers to him.——Ah, I have it!’’ 

Mies Alethea asked eagerly what plan he had 
devised, 

‘Why, I'll ran up to London with him this 
evening, by way of Farley Station, which is a 
dozen miles distant from our neighbouring 
village. I oan ride my horse, with Arthur in 
front, and have him sent over from Farley. 
Then wecan spend a day or two in town, which 
I will improve by teaching Arthur to call me 
uncle, and to keep tilent about you, and then 
we will return boldly enough to my house, 
The Marquis would visit my place about the 
last in the world. I will introduce the boy to 
my housekeeper as my n3phew, and will keep 
him ectly secluded!" 

“TI like your plan,” oommented Misa 
Alethea. ‘It will keep Arthur near me. If 
he should be ill, I can easily goto him. And 
if he should be homesick, you can bring him to 
me! Ag yousay, Lord Waldemers would never 
visit your place. You shall be sure to set out 
this evening for town?” 

Layne assented, and the young mother pro- 
ceeded to give him sundry charges as to the 
care of her darling, enjoining particular 
attention to his health. 

**I¢ will do Arthur good to be with me a 
month,’ observed Richard, with a smile. You 
are making a mother's boy of him." 

“T want him to be one—pcor little fellow! " 
‘Bat it won’é hart him to give his spirits 


the house. I shall indulge him with a pony 
to ride about the lawn—a little Shetland, 


proud of Arthur. It ia no detriment to the 
little lad to say that he needa a father’s re- 


easygoing fellow!" 

Mias Wycherly uttered a sigh that waa half 
a sob, bat quickly conquered her emotion as 
she heard the sound of an approaching horse- 
man. 

Glancing over her shoulder, she beheld Lord 
Waldemere advancing at a rapid pace Lady 
Decpel i having deserted him for Lady 

ecpolde. 

It was singalar to observe how quickly Miss 
Wycherly resumed her mask of gaiety at hie 
approach, and how animated her manner be. 
came as she addressed some laughing observs- 
tion to Richard. 

Before he had time to reply, the Marquis 
had gained the lady's side, 

Tuere was & scowl upon his face as he said, 
sternly,— 

‘*Miss Wycherly can dispense with your 
escort, Mr. Layne. I will attend her !"’ 

R chard flashed angrily, and turned to Miss 
Aleshea, who said, gaily, — 

‘I will ride on with his lordship, Richard, 
I imagine Lady Ellen is uttering gentle 
anathemas upon me for having rob her of 
her cavalier !’’ 

After a quick scrutiny of her face, Richard's 
brow cleared, he bowed courteously, and rode 
leisurely back towards the advancing party. 





play. Itis bad for him to be so much in | 
that will delight him, We have reason to be 


restraining and guiding hand. I wish, for his .- 
sake, that I were not such a good-natured, — 
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Lord Waldemere shot & quick and furtive “ You have decided well, my lady,” replied} This, then, wasthe home offared fer Nasalic 
glance at Mies Wycherly’s face, but it bad | the waiting. woman, Wiping a tegr. from her | Afton by her huaband’s friend | 
neyer been more cold and haoghty than at| eyes. ‘Master Arthur is safe enough.here,} The hosnekeegat. in whose charge, it was, 
that moment, and his brow heqame corrugated | but this constant anxiety is weariag you.cut.}a deaf old waman, who. had. her 
as he noted the fact. You look already like a ” early years in service at the Feng, whose 
“ While I remain at the Castle, Alethea Miss Wycherly emiled faintly, and arose, | husband had heen gardenet, and whose sons 
Wycherly,” he caid, in tones qnick with anger | saying,— had filled various naefnl. possi abons the place. 


or grief, “you will be kind enough to remem- 
ber that I will serve as your escort, Richard 
Layne need not trouble himself to atsend 
you!” 

‘*T am sure I thank you for your politeness, 
my lord, but I cannot yet resolve to avail 
royself of it!” 

‘Perhaps it will ajd your resolation te 
remember that I am your master,” was the 
stern rejoinder, 

Miss Wycherly bowed with meck humility, 
and eaid, sarcactically,— 

“ Your argument ia too potent for contra- 
diction. We will understand, then, that you 
are always, hereafter, to:be my escort—always 
so long ad my guests remain at the Castle. 
You will go with the rest, I suppose, and poor 
Bichara can be reinstated? into his old posi- 
tion 

His lordship made_no reply, save by & 
wrathful look, and the couple rode on in 
silence, 

The remainder of the party came up with 
them, and- Mies Alethea resumed her gaiety, 
but Richard Layne marked that she did not 
speak a word to the Marquis, and that she 
noticed him only so much as wae absolately 
demanded by common politeness. 

Ae they rode homewards, the members of 
the party presented a striking exemplification 
of the various hopes and fears thaf actuate 
each individual member of saciety. 

Lady Leopolde and Basil Montmanr were 
absorbed in each other, yet mindfal to show 
nothing of their love, in look or tone, that 
conki reveal their secret to another, 

The Misses Braithwaite weredeeply interested 
in the rattling observations of Sir Wilton 
Werner, whose gaze continually wandered 
towards the object of his devotion—Miss 

Wycherly. 

Lady Ellen Haigh was practising her 
janocent witcheries.apon Richard Layne, who 


appeared to be a willing victim to them; and | 


in etfong contrast to all the others, Miss 
Alethea and the Marquis were fiifaily gloomy 
and constrained, 

Oa arriving at the Caatle, Mise Atethea 
retired immediately to her own chamber. 

“ A letter has come for you, my lady,” said 
Alison, after admitiing her. “ It was brought 
by wlad, who had orders to give it into my 
hande, I think it is from Farmer Perkins.” 

Bhe prodncoed a soholarly-Jocking miesive 
trom her pocket, which Miss Wycherly 
baetened to read before even throwing off her 
riding. cap. 

As the waiting-woman bad enspected, the 
istter was from the ex schoolmaster. 


whe hidden cottage that morning; that she 
had hidden them an affectionate adieu, saying, 


to Mies Wycherly, thanking her for all her 
kindness and sympathy to her, in her need. 
He added that his young guess had gone away 
in excellant spirits, and that she expected soon 
to return. 

“This is very siogniar!” said Miss 
Wycherly, when she bad concinded, 


tew days. Besides, seeing him depart this 
morning, she had no meaus of knowing that 
he would return to-morrow. It is rather 
inexplicable this absence of Natalie's, but I 
am sare it is all right!” 

She refolded the Istter, putting it in her 
pocket for the perusal of Leopolde, and then 
said; in an unsteady voice,— 

“ Atieon I am going to send Arthur away 
for the present; Mr. Layne will take charge 
of him nntil the Marquis shall have left the 
Caatle [” 


“TI must go now to pr my boy for his 
journey and the different life before him, Do 
not let him see you weep, Aligon, or he may 
refuse to leave me. We mast make this last 
day very pleasant!” 

Going into the inner chamber, she threw off 
her habit, made a caréfal toilet, and then 
opened the secret door, ascending to the con- 
cealed chambers, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was in this lone valley she would charm. 
— Campbell, 

With a heart new fired I follow you, 

To do I know not wha}... But it sufficeth 

That Brutas leads me on, 


—Shakespeare. 
“ Tun Fens” was 


\y manied, It 
consisted of a small estate, principally 3 

land, and # dreary old house, out of ‘repair, 
that stood in the midet of a neglected“and 
weed-grown garden. The house belonged to 
no particular class of architecture, but looked 
roomy, rambling away into a couple of wings 
of lower elevation than the contral bailding. 
Ite principal feature was ita large number of 
chimneys, finished by round red chimmey- 
pots that gave something of a manufacturing 
look to that portion of the dwelling. There 
was no ornament about the windows; the 
porcises were of the plainest stamp; and the 
brick facings had a generally faded look. 

There was no lawn to impart an air of 
dignity te the Fens, alshough the honse stood 
at considerable distance from the-road. There 
was @ kitchen ganden and a celony of ont- 
houses at the bask, and a good-sizid paddock 
at ove side. 

The remsinder of the ‘' estate” was mostly 
marshy fields where noxious vegetation grew 
rankly, where malaria.was bred, and reptiles 
flourished undisturbedly. 

Beyond or rather through the midst of 








these fields, wound sluggishiy 2 dark stream, 
which though narrow was deep, and which 
leisurely took ita way to the sea, a glimpse of 
which was. visible,in the distance. 

There were no neighbouring dwellings, the 
looality being deemed unhealthy, and any 
tenant of the Feus would therefore be doomed 
to perfeot seclnsion, unless they chose to con- 
sort with the inmate of a little tumble-down 
cottage that stood a little: way in the rear of 
the outhouses, 

Why anyone should make a home in sucha 


spot was: the wonder of the few. people who 


| now and then paszed along. shat.Jonaly.road. 
It announced that his young guest had Jeft | _o ti ‘ 


Ta bad baen bails in the time of the civil 
wars, by @ maternal ancestor of Sir Wilton 


| Werner, who had for many reasons chogen to 
shat abe was going away with a friend; and | 


that she had requested Mr. Perkins to write | 


withdraw himself from all contact with the 

world, and who found, in thia miasmatio spot, 

not only the. concealment he. required, but a 
grave. 

The agents of the present owner had always 


, found it diffioulé to obsain. a tenant for the 


place, even at the nominal rent demanded. 


oann’t Few could be found poor enongh to. take 
. } 
perbsps she has followed Vane to London! | 
She is afraid to loge sight of him even fora | 


ossession of the dwelling, farniahed though 
Some and fewer still could be induced: to 
remain there when they discovered how.totally 


| they were shut out from the world, how faver- 


laden were the breezes shat swept up from the 
fens, and how bsrren and desolate was the 
entire careeeniag scenery. , 

Sir Wilton Werner had fer a long time 
ceased to order repsira, rightly, judging that 
the money.they would. cost would be worse 
than thrown away, and it now. appeared pro- 
bable that the house would before many. years 
become a ruin, which would attract a. lar 
number of visitors than it had been able to do 
in its prosperity. 


Her infirmity caused her to prefer an isolated 
existence, and her attachment. to the old 
house was remarkable, having in it something 
of the blind, unreasoning affestion snch as is 
felt for places by the inferior animals. 
Bhe had given up the cottage as, untenant- 
able and had taken possession of the house. 
r’s room at the Fens, gath around 
her all that could make life desirable to her, 
and here she dreamed away ker days, dozing 
and knitting, and muttering to herself of her 
youthfal days when the house echoed with gay 
voices and laughter. 
She was a common-place old woman, with 


an impatsive face, and dull eyes, aa if ehe had 
ceased to take note of the as events that 
alone took place around her, and lived in the 


soenes of the far past. 

Habited in a dark stuff gown, with a clean 
white kerchief folded acroud her bosom, with 
her well starched cap standing away from her 
face, and with a blue yarn stocking in the pro- 
cess of knitting between hér fingers, the old 
woman sat one summer afferngen by one of 
the windews of her room. 

The chamber wasan old-fashioned one, with 
& tall clock ticking lazily in the corner, a rush 
matting covering the floor, rash-bottomed 
chair ranged with arithmetival regularity 
against the white-washed walls, and a great 
oat reposing on thé threshold of the open ‘door, 
leisurely winking its great yellow eyes at the 
andaecious flies. 

The window by which the old woman sat 
look upon the paddock, and beyond that upon 
a stretch of moor, which to ber eyes wasa 
finer sight than mountain or valley, 

‘‘A® strange world!" muttered the old 
woman, engaging in her usual habit of talking 
to herself, and repeating her. favourite. obser- 
vation. ‘'A strange world! I never saw one 
like it! Now, there was Miss Edith, she that 
was engaged to that Baronet,/and that every- 
one called Lady Hadith, on sscount of her 
grand ways, and that.I was own maid to; she 
married a gentleman ag aia charch 
mouse, and died in child Poor child! I 
think I see her now! Many’s the time I 
heard her beg her papa to miove her away 
from the Fens, for she knew elie-shouid die 
here. She had a strange fancy that the place 
was unhealthy and the air bad. COaridus 
notion! I don't see nothin’ the matter with 
the air, and I've lived: here seventy years— 
leastways, “sixty-nine! Or is: it seventy 
now?” 

Pausing in her task. she proceeded to solve. 
the question, counting upom* her fingers, 
finally muttering in a tene of satisfaction,— 

‘\ [know I was right. I've lived here seventy- 
five yeare, just as I said! If thepixhad beer 
80 bad I shouldn't a been neaxsoold! Now, 
let me see, Lady Edith’s daughter was Mise 
Kaiherine—Bonny Kate they ealled.her. I 
was housekeeper in her-time, What amerry, 
gay young lady she-was, tabe sure! How she 
used to ride her harem-searem. horse over yon 
moor, and through the Fens to the sea! Bat 
she had the game. un'countable notion that the 
air was bad. Inhkerxited.it, perhaps. She went 
to.a.grand school and came.bome with lots of 
knowledge, One day. she came ..to. this. very 
room, and ‘ Elspeth says she, ‘Ioan prove to 
you that. swamps are unhealthy.’ That's the 
idea, if I don’t exactly remember she words. 
But che couldn't prove it, at least to my-satis- 
faction, though she. said something about 

, OF was it acids, now?" 

This point demanded settlement, and ob- 
tained it, before the old woman resumed,— 

“Miss Kate used to say somesimes. she 
wished her a’ ther—or was it farther 


gran 
back than that ?—had heen. Somes 
ero | eeldiers of the other side before peg bor 





this place, which wasn’t no. batter,,2ba, asid, 
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than a lazar hodee—a lazarng, I think she said, }. 


Well, she married a Baronet, Sir George 
Werner, and‘went to live at this grand place— 
I forget its name; And the Fens was let to 
strangers. Them thit was born and raised 
here, the owners of the plxce, cared less for it 
than an old Elspeth did. Curious idea about 
not liking the air! As good as anybody’s, so 
far as I can see!” And the old woman 
sniffed at the breeze that came in the win- 
dow. 

“I don’t see nothin’ the matter o° that. 
Some folk are too partioular for this world. 
If there's any acid ia that air, I’a like to know 
it!” sand Elspeth looked around her 
triumphantly, ae if she had uttered an un- 
answering argament. “F with Miss Kate 
could‘e lived to a found out her'mistake, But 
it ‘twan’t to be. Providence took her off from 
her fine house, and her servants and her jewelry 
and her little boy, that was named Wilton, 
after the Wiltons of the Fens, and they do say 
she was glad to'go, Sbe ‘had lost’ her spirits 
afore her death, along of thedissolution of her 
husband, Théy'do say he was the dissotutest 
fellow' in the country. He lived ten years 
longer‘n-she did, and broke his neck in a 
reap soree a last, Pe yf ipbine Any end to 

ex & gentleman J 

‘' And:the Fens.belongs.to Sir Wilten now- 
He ain’t like. his poor ma's family. The 
Wiltons. was always, & nervous, open- 
seb, and Miss Kate was a Wilton all through | 
And he.must belong to & different:genius from 
hia par, for he-don't..ride steeplechases, as I 
hearon! Pity: he don't.get marnicd-and come 
here to live, If he could find a sensible woman 
that never heard of acidsin swamp3, we might 
look for the old-days again!” 

With. this, the old. lady looked out again 
upon the moor, and the road that. wound 
through.it, soon uttering an. exclamation of 
surprise,— 

She had. caught sight of an advancing 
vehiole, 

“Deary me!” she exclaimed, in pleased 
excitement, ‘ p'rapa my: wielr has proved true. 
Someved y's: certainly coming here; for nebody 
travele thie way now ‘lees they stop here, 
Like’s' not it's the master, p'raps the 
agent, Bat no, it can’t: be, for he always 
comes a herseback. S‘true as I’m w# living 
woman, dtis Sir Wilton ‘and hie bride! "’ 

With some difficulty the. okt woman arose’ 
frour her high-baeked chair,put her knitting 
work into a bag that hung at/her side, and-con- 
salted a eeali: mirror, by whose aid she gave 
oeeatay fiaish to theo wide: frill ‘framing her 

ace, 


And‘then she took a’ key from a nai}, and 


proceeded through a narrow passage to the 
wide halk that led to the: rent enteacies, un 
looked and opened the front door; and stood 
— thesteps muttering garretonsly to her- 

But a few minuutes elapsed before the 
cesign of the occupants of the vehicle war 
rmoade known, the carriage turning into the 
garden, and‘approsehing the hove over the 
remaine of ancient flower-beds. 

The old woman rubbed her spectacles ener- 
eetioally, and placed them astride her nore, 
cetermined to take a thorough survey of her 
— whom the had Iast seen in his boy- 

The carriage droye quite up to tho porch, 
and the housskesper saw thet ita occupants 
were a gentleman and lady. 

As the reader knows, they were Lord Tem- 
pleconibe ‘and Natalie, 

The young wife, thongh she wore a fatigued 
look, seemed strangety happy and joyful. 

Her blue eyes beanred as brightly and as free 
from clonds as the sky above her, and her voice 


had a ringing mirth i ' 
porta ging » to which of late it had 


of change Iay in the fast 
that the Earl had.been playing the part of the 


de lover, in order to Idll any. suspiciens 
sha alge eoterea , and to- gravity hi 
awakening fandy for her. rae . 


He sprang lightly upon the porch, and lifted 
ber from the vehiole, whi B 

‘Welcome to the Fens, little wife! Youare 
now to be installed in one of your husband’s 
hontes. It will not’be long before you will be 
| the recognised ‘mhistfess of all that he owne ! "’ 

Natalie was too bappy to notice at that 
moment.any Of the peculiarities of the place, 
and she answered,— 

‘*I know I shaikbetiappy here, Vane. An 
Lwin would be pleasant if it were shared wit 
you ” 

The Earl had noticed the hoteekerper, and 
now turned to address her, desiring to explain 
matters to her before whe could betray the fact 
that he waz not the legal master of the placa, 

Bat Natalie hung upon his arm and he wag 
puzzted-what.to say. 

“This is Elspeth Done?” he asked, 


politely, 

The h did not’ hear a word he 
said, but she was consoivua that he addressed 
‘her. Labouring under the conviction that he 
= Sir Wilton, sie odurtesied deeply, and 
\said,— 

‘Welcome to the Fens, master, and welcome 
one young bride!” 

fs lordship was surprised at this reception, 
and Natalie murmured,— 

“Dear Elmer! You have prepared her for 
our coming, and she receives me as your wife | 
ae even Kinder than you promised to 

“Lady is very bonny!" said old Elspeth, 
with the — familiarity of old age, 
‘' She'll be happy at the Fens, I don’t doubt, 
aud she'll fiad* that'cld Elspeth is a good 
housekeeper yet. Come in, and dinner shat! bs 
prepared for you in uo time !” 

The Earl bade her lead the way, but she did 
not obey until the command was pointed by a 
gesture, and she then walked into tho dwelling, 

Comprehending the situation of affairs and 
their favonrable attitade towards himself, his 
lordship said,— 

"You cee, Natalie; tiiat the housekeeper is 
as deafasa post. Her memory is failing her 
rapidly, too, bursheis 4 faithfal creature, with 
a wondertal attachment to this place, I hope 
you will like her!” 

‘‘T anrsureT shall!” 

“ She lived onos in‘the family of a Baronet, 
I ‘believe, and she has a habit now of 
addressing everyones by that’ Baronet’s title— 
s0 I understand. Bat that is s trifling fanlo!" 

The caution was well-timed, for old Elspeth 
flang open the door of the drawing-room, 
ushering in her guest with the remark,— 

‘* You see that 1am prepared for you, Sir 
Wilton, Theagent was here some weeks ago, 
and he said you thoughts of coming this way 
before a great while. He didn’t tell me you 
was going to bring a bride with you,” and the 
old woman chuckled, ‘I got all ready for you. 
Bo far as provisions are concerned you couldn't 
p come’at & better tinre. Youre:, I’ve gotone 
pon, a sailor, and’ the things he do bring me 
from Injy! Them heateens can't do nought 
bat eat dainties! But, ss 1 was saying, you 
don’t look a bit like ma, Sir Wilton. And 
you look yonnger’n I calculated, though, to be 
sure, Mies Cate’s gon oughtn’t to be very old. 
I'll see to.the dinner." 

“ A laoncheon is all that is needed!” said 
the Earl, im his loudest tones. “‘ We have dined 
already at the town ten mites back !”’ 

“ Tene | assented Elspsth, ‘we don’t kéep 
& French’ cook, ag you say ; but I'll make dus 
allowances, If yon’d only let me known, I 
could have filled she hource with eervants |" 

With 8 deep courtesy, she withdrew, leaving 
the husband and wife alone. 

“What a foamy off woman!” laughet 
Natalie, “How much she sesm: to 
think of‘you, Vane! It seems very odd that 
she should call you Sir Wilton, doesn’t it!” 

“T explained thst, you know,” said the Earl, 
h 


“'Thie room fen'tot all ba 1 ” exclaimed the 
oung wife, s ing it. with, a oritical aye. 
i ; si orwell kept. BatT re- 





hing 
member yot said it hud Been recently tet!” 





Natalie was- disposed to be pleased with 
eveything in the home to which her husband 
had brought her, and the Earl thought her dis- 
posi‘fon much to be commended, for every- 
thing looked dull to him, after bis stay at 
Wycherly Castle, 

The drawing-room was long and low, 
panelled in dark wood, enlivened with gilt, and 
furnished with mahogany and crimson satin, 
The carpet was of Brussels, of gay colours; 
the curtains of crimson satin, like the chair 
and sofa covers ; and the old pintures. had been 
newly framed with gilt, 

There was nothing to find fault with in thiy, 
but the Earl had been accustomed to fanoy 
woods, buh! and marqustry, and the drawing- 
room at the Fens looked very plain to him. 

Bat the view from the windows was gloomy 
enough to depress even Natalie, 

There was nothing agrecable to rest the eyo 
upon in the weed. grown garden, in the fence 
beyond of white palings, in the road that ran 
like & serpent acrosa the moor and marsh and 
beside the dark, sluggish stream. 

“What could have induced anybody to 
build a house on this spov?" was the young 
wife's very natural question. 

‘* A desire for concealment during the wars, 
I believe!” 

“ The desire was of course obtained. No 
body would look for a refages in this spot, I 
should think, But the moor is not so bad, 
Eimer, I shall love to wander there every 
day!" 

The Earl wondered at the taste of his brido, 
but he did not express the feeling iu words, 
not wishing to mar her contentment. 

‘‘Make the bess you can of the placo, 
Nattie,"’ he observed. ‘‘ Your probation hore 
will not be for long. Sappose we make a 
survey of the interior of the house, I will! 
pick out the room you are to inhabit in my 
absenos, 80 that I oan imagine you sitting at 
your window lookiag for my coming!” 

“Playing ‘Sister Mary,’ in the story of 
Bluebeard,” ssid the young wife, gaily. ‘ Wo 
will have plenty ot time to become familiar 
with the place before old Elspeth shall have 
prepared the dinner, You said, I believe, that 
you bad not been here for years?” 

“' Not for many years. The place will seem 
as new and carious t0 me as to you, Nattie, 
80 let us hasten our researches,” 

Natalie assented, and they examined th 
drawing-room floor, then proceeding upstairs 

Ths rooms were all quaint and old- 
fashioned, pansiled in oak, black with age, and 
farnished in ancient style. 

Natalie expressed her admiration at every- 
thing she beheld, having a veneration fo: 
time-honoured things, bus her husband wore 
an expression that‘ would have been highly 
appropriate to a martyr, ac he forced himsolf 
to assent to her pleased ex-Iamations, 

Bat at length he came upoa a room that 
suited him. 

Is had evidently been a lady’s boudoir, and 
thongh the ficst gloss had worn away, ites 
prettiness had not vanished. 

The walls were panolled with pale blas silk, 
and the curtains were of the same materia! 
The carpet was white, sprinkled with bluo 
forget-me-nota, and the farniture was 
evamelied white, and painted wish bouqasta 
of blue flowers, 

*s What a lovely room! ’ cried the young 
wife, “I choose shia room for my own. 
Look, Elmer! There’s a piano!” and sho 
ran forward t0 look at it. 

Tne Esr) followed her and opened it that 
she might play upon it, seating himself ic 
listen to her music. 

Natalie played only simple tunes, but she 
accompanied them with a fresh and sweet 
yonng Voice, that even her husband coald not 
help admiring and enjoying. 

Atter giving him a few Scottish songs, she 
arose, exclaiming,— 

“On, Eimer, I am delighted with this 
plase! I stall play constantly upon this dear 
old piano. How happy I ant!” 

By the way of emphasizing this declaration 
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she danced about the room airly, hamming a 
gay waltz 

“* Now you are like yourself, Natalie!” said 
his lordship. admiringly. ‘‘If you want to 
keep me always your slave, be as gay and 
witching as you are now !” 

The young wife laughed merrily, and 
danced off to the other side of the room. 

“I really believe I love you more that ever, 
Elmer,” she said, smiling. “I am sure I 
shall, if you keep up your kindness. Now let 
us go downstairs, for Elspeth won't know 
where to find us!” 

Tne Earl arose, and they descended the 
staire to the drawing-room, where they whiled 
away the time in converse until the house- 
boeper made her appearance, announcing that 
dinner was ready. 

“ Tain’) what you've a right to expect, Sir 
Wilton,” she said, conducting them to the 
dining-room, ‘‘but I can’t do no better on 
short notice. To-morrow we'll have a good 
oook and a staff of servants. Won't it seem 
like the old times come back ?”' and her eyes 
brightened. “I shall almoat expect to see 
Lady Edith step in. Here we are, my 
lady |" 

She ushered the Earl and his wife intoa 
jong, low dining-room, fitted up with side- 
boards and boffeta, £3. 

Toe windows looking upon the moor were 
opened wide, and a little round table, laid for 
ewo, stood near them. 

“ How cosy this is!*’ murmured N stalie, as 
the Earl seated her at the littletable. ‘ How 
monch pleasanter than to dine in state—is it 
ant?” 

His lordship smiled assent. 

The dinner proved to be better than the 
muests expected—consisting of broiled moor- 
fowla, vegetables, & 1. ; succeeded by jellies and 
aonfections, in lieu of pastry, and oranges, and 
oskes. An excellent dish of coffee finished the 
repast. 

The Earl, despite the fact of having re- 
oontly dined, brought a good appetite to the 
tempting meal, and his enjoyment was greatly 
inoreased by the presence and chatter of his 
young wife. Her animated face, surrounded 
ny glancing, glimmering ourls, gave an 
ce thetic character to the entertainment, and 
more than once he caught himeelf wishing that 
she were of birth and fortune equal to hig 
own. 

‘‘In that case,” he thought, “her fate 
would have been very differant! I would have 
wedded her and been proud to own her as my 
wife! Bat what isthe use of dwelling apon 
im possibilities ?” 

Old Elspeth with unsuspecting energy, 
waited upon the couple, indulging in her 
qarralousness to the atmost, q1ite unconscious 
of the occasional impatient exslamations with 
whioh the Earl greeted her remarks. 

‘‘l do declare,” said the good old soul, in 
her joy, ‘my lady do have a look like some 
famiiy I've seen, but I can’t tell which. Ah! 
she’s like yourself, Sir Wilton, only prettier, as 
is natural, seeing that she isa lady. Your hair 
is pale, and hers is trae gold-colour ; your eyes 
are light, and her's is blue, as blue can be; 
your complexion is light, too, and hers is as 
white and clear asa snowdrop! Yet you look 
alike! Ia my lady a erner, #00, Sir 
Wilton?" 

**No!” replied the Earl, shaking hia head. 

** Well, I declare | I should a took her to be ! 
EI thought your hair was black, Sir Wilton, 
like bonny Miss Kate's ! When you was a boy— 
bat, la; peozle change. Talking of Miss Kate 
makes me thiok of the air here, D.» you notice 
anything the matter of it, my lady?” 

“‘I¢ doesn’s seem very pure!” replied 
Natalie, in her loudest tones. 

“‘Taere! I knew, the minute I set eyes on 
your bonny face, that you'd say the air was 
good! You don’t ‘tect no acid in it?" 

“Acid in the air! What can she mean, 
Elmer?” 

“I know no better than yourself, Natiie!" 

* Just ag I thought! '’ declared Elspeth, not 
understanding a word spoken by either of her 
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guests, but imagining that she did of course, 
“‘¢here ain’t no acid in it, Is your ladyship 
going to remain here?” 

Natalie bowed aagent. 

‘' Toen the blae room must be fot ron 
I've got help enough for today. My grand- 
darter lives with me. Her father, my son, 
that [ named George the Taird—well, he died 
in Injy. He was a soldier. while my other son 
cupade though little softy 1” and Hlepeth 
great help. a fy” pe 
touched her forehead significantly. ‘I ain't 
seen her since mornin’. She hasa great trick 
of staying off on the moor all day! "’ 

“Tam glad to hear, Elspeth,” ah .uted the 
Earl, ‘“‘ that you have a grand-daughter here 
to help you. I shall not e any other 
servants here, but bring them up from London. 
I mast go back to. day, but my lady will re- 
main here in my absence !”’ 

By dint of repetitions and increased volume 
of voice, his ip succeeded in making the 
old woman understand his wishes, and she 
agreed to obey them to the beat of her ability, 
being wonderfully pleased because Natalie was 
to be lefé at the Fens. 

The reyast finished, the Earl conducted his 
bride back to the drawing-room, and declared 
to her that he must now hasten to town, 
whence he would send her all needful in- 
strauctors. 

‘* Be happy and contented here, Natalie!” 
he enjoined upon her. ‘‘ And on no account 
leave this retreat until I shall summon you 
hence, or come for you. I shall ran up here 
often to see you watch your improvement. 
Remember now—your fate is in your hands! 
It depends entirely upon y whether I 
present you to the world as my wife or not! ' 

“I will do my best to please you, Eimer!” 

“I do not doubt the fact, little wife. You 
love me atill, I can see, and I love you better 
than ever before. I shall think of you in this 
pleasant and retired spot, as happy with your 
books and thoughts of me, and it will not be 
long before I shall come to carry you away to 
my ancestral home!” 

Natalie, thas worked upon, mentally re- 
solved to carry out her husband's wishes, and 
not to communicate with her friends at the 
Castle during her probation at the Fens. 

She looked forward hopefally to the time 
when she should visit them, her husband at 
her side, as their equal in worldly position. 

In the glow of retu hope, she forgot 
her late distrust of his hip, and the 
bitterness she had encow against him 
disappeared like dew in the sun before his 
retarning favour. 

The Earl spent an hour or more in his en. 
deavoars to vivify the old love and kindle it 
into imoreased fervour, but at last he arose to 
take hie departure. 

Folding his young wife in his arma, he gave 
her a final embrace and his last injunctions, 
and went out to his vehicle, which remained 
as he had left it, the horse being secured in 
the shade of a tree. 

Natalie followed him upon the porch, and 
looked tearfu'ly and wistfally after him as he 
drove across the garden into the road, but she 
smiled as he glanced back, saluting her with a 
= = — her eae 

id Elspeth watched his departure from the 
garden, muttering her glee because he had left 
behind him his bonny young bride to make 
the Feas ring again with its olden mirth. 

‘‘ A troublesome business off my hands! ” 
mused the Earl, as he drove rapidly over the 
moor. ‘“ Natalie is safely caged and will re- 
main #0, if I am ajadiciousjailor. With pro- 
mises and flattery I can keep her here unti! 
she reads the announcement of my marriage 
y — Leopolde. As ee ee, to, 

mast now devote my a winning m 
cousin from Montmaar |" . 

Natalie continued to gaze after her recreant 
husband my a his aye had oy & mere 
speck upon the moor, then thought,— 

‘How strangely things happen! An Ear 
of Templecombe broughs and shame 


upon the Aftons, and an Esrl of Templecombe 





pastiion, "A Lord of Teenplecome brought mz 
b em rought m 
mother to an unhonoarei ve, and he 
successor will raise her daughter to the level 
of the proudest in the land. It will be a 
strange yet ample atonement, |” 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


She gazed upon the world she scarcely knew, 
As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone 
As grow a flower, thus quietly she grew, 
And kept her heart serene, within its zone 
There was awe in the homage which she drew ; 
Her spirit seemed as seated on her throne, 
Apart from the surrounding world and strong 
In its own strength—most strange in one so 
young 
— Byron. 
Every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense ; 
And each fail fibre of ber brain 
(As bow strings, when relaxed by rain, 
The erring arrow launch aside), 
Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide. 


Navatre continued to gaz3 after her husband 
as he journeyed across the moor, her thoughts 
as bright as the early afternoon sunshine, and 
her heart as free from care as those of the 
tng Bessel mpen 8 tow tap of tes poeta, ao 
ing herself upon a low step of + 
gave her mind up to pleasant dreams of a 

ature with the Earl—a future that would be 
an exact reproduction of their love-lighted 
summer at the cottage near the Grange. 

Not a suspicion of his possible treachery 
disturbed her reflections; not a doubt but 
that the Fens belonged to him obiraded itself 
upon her joyfal anticipations. She believed 
herself upon one of husband's estates, 
reooguised as his bride by one of his faithfal 
old retainers of his family, and soon to be 
acknowled as the Countess of Temple- 
combe to world. 

Natalie was simple in her tastes, and sin- 
gularly unambitious in to worldly 
honours. She, therefore, gave little thought 
to the position she would take as the Earl's 
wife in fashionable society, but dwelt chiefly 
upon the delight she wont receive on being 
able to introduce her high born husband to 
Mra. Afton and the grim Aleck, and in visiting 
at Wycherly Oastle on terms of equality with 
“ ~~ ee try girl + at 

the simply coun a 

of gilded saloons and ey ane 

was with fear and trembling, she sho 
fail todo honour to her husband's choice, or 
commit some awkwardness that would bring 
upon her the derisive smiles of nobler-born 
women, She would have preferred a modest 
home, where she would have no one to please 
save her husband, and where no one save he 
should presume to oriticise her manners or 
actions, 

“Ob, it we might always live here |” she 
said aloud, with a half-sigh. ‘This lonely 
spot might be made a very Eden. What bliss- 
ful lives we might lead here—the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot!” 

Old Elspeth advanced from the threshold, 
where she had been standing, and said,— 

**Don't look the master out of sight, my 
lady ; it'll bring bad lack!” 

Natalie instinctively averted her head on 
hearing this ill omen, and the housekeeper 


lady. The roof leaks, so't the third 
ain't habitable, and the farniture up there is 
about spoiled. Tne master ought to see to the 
ep pene a ay ee eee 
y ” 
PAThe young wife nodded assent, and motioned 
the deaf old woman to a seat on the steps 
beside her. After some demur, the silent 
invitation was accepted, and Elspeth said,— 
“ Woy, ain't a bit proud, my lady— 
jast like Miss Kate ia some things, though you 
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haven't her dark, handsome face. Not polde, and proceeded to make herself familiar 
but sael ous are beautifal, but yellow hair with the inner life of Amy Afton—her poor 
and blue eyes never did belong to the master's young mother, 
. Llike’em, though. There's a ~~ And thus an hour wore away. 
of the Virgin Mary, and she do look “I can’t read any more now!” murmured 
go like you. My granddaughter sets astore by Natalie, at length, a the precious 
that picture—a good sight more’n she does by documents to her pocket, and wiping away 
me. She’s a strange girl, my lady—a mere ' her tears. ‘When I read those letters, and 
child like you, begging your pardon! " learn how loving and trusting my mother was, 
“ How old is she?” , how she pleaded that I might be acknowledged 
“Yes, my lady, she do love flowers and _ as the Earl's daughter, my heart grows fall of 
birds. She stays out on the common with ’em bitterness sgainat him! What right had he 
days at a time, coming home generally at to wreck two young lives? Ob, Leopolde, 
nightfall, though sometimes she bees gone the | dearest sister!" she added with, a burst of 
whole night!" a | grief, “ I can never, never think kindly of our 
atalie. 





“ Poor thing!” sighed 


“ Eh?” said the deaf old housekeeper, with | 


a puzzled expression. ‘ Ob, I understand. 
The garden do need tending to. I'd begun to 
be afraid it never would get it in this world. 
If the master would only make it look as it 
used to! You see the walk down to the gate? 
Well, it used to be wider, and them trees on 
each side of it was trimmed up to look like 
giants, and women, and birds, and monsters. 


They were beautifal. Many’s the time I’ve | 


seen Lady Edith pacing op and down that 
walk with the Baronet she didn’t marry, and 
I never see & finer sight! They've lost all 


taste in gardening since then, I think, for they | 


acti’lly let trees grow any way they’re a mind 
to—scrabble up anyhow, without shape or 
pattern. A dreadfal sbif'less way, it seems to 
me!’ 

Natalie smiled involantarily, and, taking 
her smile as an invitation to continue her 
remarks, old Elepeth observed, anxiously,— 

* I s’pose the master intends to restore the 


place entirely and live here as his ancestors | 


on the mother's side did before him?” 


Not knowing what to reply, the young wife | 


nodded assent, 

“Dear me!” oried the housekeeper, 
delightedly. ‘If this ain't aplendid! It's 
enough to make the Wiltons rise out of their 
graves for joy! Them trees must be shaped 
out immediate ; the garden in front here must 
be laid cut in queer-shaped beds, like they 


used to be; the lots of old-fashioned flowers ! 


must be got to put into’em. And the house 

must be new-farnished and repaired and fitted 

up, and horses must be got, and servants 

> dear! I’m glad I've lived to see 
y 

She continued to vent her delight in 
reminiscences of the former grandeur of the 
Wiltons, and with vain wishes that ‘‘ Lady 
Edith” and Miss Kate could have lived to 
witness the glories to which the Fens would 
attain under the liberal sway of its present 
owner. 

Natalie listened to her prattle with consider. 
able interest, and was almost sorry when Els- 
peth declared she must haster to examine her 
stores of provisions and make ont lists for 
future wants, but she made no attempt to 
detain her, 

When the housekeeper had retreated within 
the dwelling the young wife donned her 
bonnet, took her gusset, and sauntered out 
into the garden. 

There was nothing there to interest her, and 
she proceeded to the gate, opened it, and passed 
out upon the moor. 

She gave but one glance at the marsh, and 
the dark river fowing sullenly through it, and 
then turned her steps to the open moor, which 
was covered with purple heather. 

She turned from the half.defined road and 
wandered among the heath, stopping now and 
then to pluck a flower from the sea of flowers 
— her, a —os at almost 
every step, un e found herself approaching 
& little knoll crowned with a large flat stone. 

Here she sat down to rest, and looked back 
at the house on the moor, wondering at the 
distance she had traversed. 

When she had fully surveyed the scene, 
admiring the beanties it presented, and 
ascertaining that, beside the Fens there was 
not a dwelling in sight, she took from her 


pocket the letters given to her by Lady Leo- | 


' common father! I can never forgive him for 
the misery he wrought |" 

Calmer thoughtssucceeded, but they brought 
' no feeling of forgiveness for the late Lord 

Templecombe. Poor Natalie nursed her hatred 
' of her father and her pity for her mother, by 

dwelling upon the facts she had learned from 
, the letters—but her hatred of the Earl did not 

in the least affect her love for his elder and 
' nobler-born daughter. 

In Natalie's eyes, Leopolde was a faultless 
saint, well worthy of all the honours showered 
' upon her by a loving fate as well as the 

homage of her youger sister. 

She had no envy of Lady Leopolde, no 
bitterness towards her, and her sharpest pangs 
of grief were allayed by the reflection that she 
; was of kindred blcod to the Lady of Wycherly 
| Castle, and that the latter retarned her 

affection. 
| She was leaning her eheek upon her hand, 
| half-joyous, half-sad, when she suddenly felt 
’ a soft hand laid upon her head. 

Starting from her reverie, Natalie sprang to 
| her feet, confronting a singular being. 

This being was a young girl, somewhat 
younger than herself, 
|" She was a slender sprite, not so tall even 

as Natalie; she was dressed in some thin 
fabric, brought from the far East, as Natalie 
soon conjectured, by her sailor father, and it 
' gave her a strange, weird look, with its 
' grotesque patterns and georgeousness of 
colouring. 

She wore no head. covering, bat her brows 
were crowned with a wreath of heather, having 
& fantastic appearance. 

Beneath the wreath streamed short and 
uneven locks of a dead-black hue, which 
scearcely reached to her shoulders, 

Her face was remarkable. 

Delicate in form and colouring, but little 
darkened by her constant exposure to the sun 
and wind, it possessed a wild, etrange beauty 
that almost ated the observer. 

There was no vacancy in her expression, but 
a deep melancholy brooded silently in her 
dark, questioning eyes, and a ead smile 
flickered about her lips, both look and smile 
seeming habitual to her. 


(To be continued.) 











A GIRL’S HEABT. 


——— 
CHAPTER XX!X. 


Buancne GLENLEE was regarded in the light 
almost of a heroine by her mother, her inti- 
mate friends, and the rest of the fashionable 
world who constituted society. A heroine of 
a romance. To have caught Taunton Torre! 
It was a fairy story. A magnificent chance 
such as came once only in a hundred years. 
She was overwhelmed immediately on her 
arrival in town—and she left Torre Abbey the 
day following her engagement—by congratula- 
tions. The house was besieged with feminine 
callers of every age and rank, and Blanche 
was kissed and envied and teazed, and 
regarded with intense curiosity and admira- 
tion by all her so called friends. 

She bore her position, gracefally of course, 
and smiled languidly at all the pretty speeches, 





She adopted almost an indifferent manner 
on the enbdject of her forthcoming marriage. 

She knew she was regarded as having 
achieved something very olever indeed in 
having secured the man whom all the world 
had put on one side as utterly hopeless, and 
in ber heart of hearts she had been as much 
astonished at the satisfactory culmination of 
her ambition’s desire as others were, but she 
did not choose to allow that anything very 
extraordinary had come to her. 

With her mother alone did she permit her 
satisfaction to express itself. Lady Rose 
was, of course, in ecatasies over the marriage ; 
but she conld not help confiding to her old 
friend and adviser, Lord Arbathness, that she 
would not be sorry when Miss Glenlee wero 
become Hago's wife, for she was oppressive 
beyond words to her mother, and the tiny 
little honse in Mayfair seemed to be suffocat- 
ing from the presence of so august a perconage 
as the fature Countess of Taunton and Torre, 

Hogo had not accompanied his betrothed 
to London, He had been permitted to excuse 
himeelf from this duty in order to assist his 
brother. In: law and sister in starting on their 
long sea voyage which was to be the means of 
restoring Jack Trevelyan to something of his 
old accustomed vigour and health. 

Lord Taunton was very quiet about his 
forthcoming marriage, and Lacy Gag was not 
altogether happy in her mind abont him. 
She took her cue from him and said nothing, 
but to her husband she unburdened her mind. 
They bad travelled down easily to Cowes, and 
were aboard the Earl's beantifu’ 5 acht, pre- 
paring to start on a long oruise the following 
morning. 

Hogo was going with them for two days, 
and would land at some point, and travel 
back to London by train. 

Lady Gus nestled on a comfortable chair on 
deck, watched her husband smoting in silence 
for awhile, and then burst forth. 

* Sometimes I wish I had never spoken |! 
she cried, impatiently. 

Jack Trevelyan laughed. 

** What a confession! Now, if I had dared 
to suggest-——” 

“On! don’t be tiresome Jack. You know 
what I mean,’’ petolantly. 

Jack smoked in silence for 8 moment, and 
looked across to where Hugo was leaning by 
the rai), talking to hie first mate. 

‘* You mean aboot this marriage, Gua?” 

Lady Gus said “ yes,” sharply. 

Her husband regarded her in her turn. 

‘* Well, my dear,"’ he eaid, slowly. ‘ sn i 
it a little too late to worry your little head 
about the matter now?” 

‘I suppose it is, and that's jast what 
troubles me.” 

Mr. Trevelyan shook away the end of his 
cigar ash. 

** What is on your mind, little one ?”’ 

Lady Gus did not answer at once. 

‘I am go afraid it may turn ont unhappily, 
Jack—you see—if they don’t love one 
another.” 

‘I thought you said she was over head and 
ears in love for him!" 

‘801 did, and so she is, at least as much 
over head and ears in love as Blanche could 
be 1 ” 

Mr, Trevelyan raid Oh!" ina tone thas 
exasperated his wife, 

“I do wish people would speak out what 
they mean, and not grunt like pigs,” sho 
enapped, 

“All right,” Trevelyan said, govod- 
humonredly. ‘I'll speak ont, bat I will 
take ten to one you would much rather ] had 
confined myself to grunting !” 

“On!” Lady Gus oried, kicking away 2 
light rng her maid had flong over her feed, 
“if you have nothing consoling to say you 
can keep it to yourself!” > 

After this there was a little pause, which 
was broken by a small, pensive voice,— 

“Jack, do you think—he—they will be 





beppy ?” 
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Trevelyan 
wife's amall one, 

“My bird,” he said, tenderly, ‘Iam no 
oracle! I can ssy nothing, I can only hepe.” 

Lady Gua sighed. 

“I wish I did not feel 60 depressed about it 
—and yet it is silly of me, icn’t it, Jack? 
Hugo is not the man to rush into anything 
without though, and if Blanche is a little 
cold—she-—she is not the woman to bring 
such sorrow upon him ag came—in the past.” 

Mr. Trevelyan flang away his cigar. 

‘*T will tell you one thing, my wife,” he 
gaid, confidently, ‘and this yon may lay ab- 
solately to heart, Blanohe Glenlee will never 
give Hugo the faintest shadow of sorrow 
either now or in the futare—no—not if ahe 
lives to bs a hundred. So put that consolation 
into your heart and let it abide there |" 

Lady Gas frowned at him in the gloaming. 

‘*No donbt,’ she said, severely, ‘‘ you ima- 
gine you have esid something very clever, 
Jack, bot Iam not such an utter fool as all 
that, and I understand more than you think. 
Ié is jass because he cares so little and ahe 
will have uo power, that—oh! here he comes. 
We can say no more now!” 

The reat of the evening sped away pleasanily 
enough. If Hago was conscious that his 
gister’s pretty eyes followed him about closely, 
and that now and then they were not 30 
bright or sparkling as usua!, he made no sign 
that he saw. He only responded to her tender 
little attentions with a/l his old affeotion, and 
he disonesed their trip with all the enthusiasm 
and some of the envy of an ardent traveller. 

Lady Gos broke down utterly after he left 
the yacht, and it took her husband some time 
to.comforé ber. 

‘1 feel wretched about him,” she wailed. 
'I have a presentiments he is going to have 
some more onbappiness. Ob! if only I could 
keep him always oy me!” 

Jack Trevelyan, giant in heart as well as 
stature, fo: Sore to remind his impulsive little 
wife of the energy and determination which 
she had expended on bringing about the state 
f affsire which now she so much deplored. 
For himeelf he regretted the engagement to 
Blanche Gienlee most sincerely, and he could 
not bring bimeelf to regard it in any other 
way ag ® satisfactory finale to Hogo's career. 

“Tf,” he bad said to himself, ‘the dear old 
fellow's heart had been quite free save for the 
memory of the past—well—it might bave been 
a different effsir, and, viewed from a practical 
point Taunten ought to marry; buat under 
she circamstances—well, if the fair Blanche 
will not have the power to work unhappiness 
~J con't see that ehe is likely to be successful 
in the opposite direction. For my part I 
would far rather marry an elephant—but 
then I am net Hago. I think he oan face 
woree things than I can, so perhaps it will go 
all right.” 

Whatever his thonghta were, however, Tre- 
volyan kept them to himself, and to his wife 
he was so foli of cheery prospects for the 
future that before very long he had succeeded 
in chasing away all the tears 
back the smiles again. 

Hoaego arrived in town too late to dine with 
Lady Rose Glenlee, bat he sent a note, stating 
he wouid present himeelf later in the evening 
and pay bis dcvoiys to the mother of his 
betrothed. 

He had written to his lawyers, annouuging 
he should be in town on thie date, and he 
found a letter in Mr. Pennell’s well-known 
writing waiting for him amid a pile of others. 

He put it on one side of the table and ran 
his eye over hig correspondence ficat. They 
were of the moat part lestersof congratalasion. 
Ose was from & well-koown jeweller, soknow- 
iedging Lord Taunton's order with respectfal 
shanks, and atating that the diamonda he had 
chosen had been gent to Miss Glenlee ag 
lesired ; another was from a florist couched 
in the same teraas. 

Hugo had not failed, in any respect to do 
that which Miss Glenlee would oansider 
proper under the circumstances. He had 


no more interest in the matter than a sione 
in the street; and when.he had signed the 
chegues for all these gifts, they were dis- 
missed from hia mind. Iasi of all the letters, 
save that from his lawyer, was an.enyelope 


addreseed in a round, boyish hand, 
Hago knew it instantly, and his heart beat 
& little more quickly, 


What could Basil Canning want with him ? 
Thas was hia fiat swift. thonght, and then it 
was followed by another, which made his lip 
curl with an unconsciously bitter smile, Of 





course, the boy had heard of his forshooming 
marriage, and desired to add his congra 

Hago’s thought. ended as swiftly as it had 
begun. The letter was open in his hand, and 
he wad reading it with a face pale to the lips. 
Is was only a few worda .written harriedly, 
and in great distress, and it bore the date of 
three days before, 


‘'My Lorp,” Baail wrote, ‘‘ Please forgive 
me for writing to you, but I am in great 
trouble. Is is not about myself, but for some- 
one I love very dearly. You have been so 


th 








good to me, my lord, that I have dared to 
write to you, and ask you if you would let me 
see you, if only fer five minutes. I leave the 
office at seven, and I could come to yon any- 
where. I know I ought not to trouble you, 
bat I don’t know what to do. Iam all alone 
here, and I can only think of you. Will you 
forgive me?—I am your lordship’s gratefal 
and hamble servant, “* Basty Cannine,”’ 


Hogo put dowa the letter, and looked at the 
clock. It was just sight. His dinner was 
being brought into the .roam. In a quies 
voice he countermanded it, 

“I have to go out immediately,” he said to 
hia man. “ Have a .hansem. oalled in, two 
minutes!" 

He dressed more hurriedly than he bad 
ever done in his life, and ia an incredibly 
short time he was astired to enter Lady Rose's 
drawing-room, 

He slipped Basil's note into his pocket 
together with Mr, Peunall's, which was still 
unopened; then giving bis man a few brict 
commands, he ran dowaséairs, and,in another 
moment he was driving shrongh:the streets 
and squares towards Bioomsbary, where lay 
the modest and dingy spot that Basil called 
his home. 

Oa inquiring for the boy he was shown 
into a large, gloomy room, habited by half a 
dozen people, who looked at the handsome 
young man in his well-cat clothes as at some 
being from another world, 

One of the women.oxme fonward and 
inquired, with a.good-humonred.smile, whom 
he might wish to.#ee; bus, even.as she spoke, 
the door opened, and Bazil. stood there, pale 
and almost speechless, 

“Oh! my lord?” was all he could say. 

And at this there was an intense flatter of 
excitement within that dingy apartment, 


nd bringing | Was it really a lord who stood there—that 


qoiet, reserved-looking young man? 

Hago took Basi!’s hand. 

“Where can we-speak? I have only just 
arrived in town and found your note, Have 
you a corner to yourself?” ‘Then, hurriedly, 
before the boy could speak, ‘' No, it is almost 
too warm indoors. You skall drive with me. 
We have a good deal to say to-one another. 
Come along?” and, with a bow to the curious 
flattered inhabitants of the boarding-honuse, 
Lord Taunton put his hand affectionately on 
the lad'a, shoulder and. ran down the staira 
with him to where the hansom sicod waiting. 

They gid not speak at first, not until they 
were half way back to the West End, then 
Hago eaid,— 

“Did you think you would receive no 
answer? I see you wrote three days ago? ” 

Basil looked up at bim, with his eyes full 
of gratitade, and something more. 

“I knew you would answer. I only fearcd 
you might be away for a long time,” 
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pat out his big hand and took his | commenced to surronnd. her with | ~ Hago took the.boy’a hand in big for one 
attentions of a nature. Albeit, he took | moment, He panved again, and then said,— 


' We. will wait to: discuss everything till we 
atain.myxooma. Oaly tell me one thing— 
this trouble. It,ia about her?” 

Baail nodded bis head and bit his lip. Hao 
could see his face was white and thin, and ho 
looked as thongi he bad not slept for nights, 

When they were seated in ‘Hago’sduxurion; 
chambers discussing the dinner that way 
immediately biought, the boy spoke out,— 

“IT don’t know why I should come to you 
excepé—except shat I found a friend in you 
both at the same time; but, oh! my lord, | 
was bound to try and do something, and I am 
80 feeble, such.a poor, useless thing, only a boy. 
Ali the same,’’ the colour flashed into the pals 
cheeks, ‘all the same I did do what.I could, 
I told: him hawas a beast noi a man, and » 
cowarily beast into the bargain!’’ and then 
Basil's eyes filled with tears; “bat I only 
mace things worse, and he has ended by noi 
letsing me ace ker or bave:nuythiag to do wiih 
her; aod, ch { 1 am frightened for her, my 
lord, abe suffers so. If he goes on as he i; 
ee: bhe-must kill her. I know she canno; 

ve ” 

Hego was sitting with one elbow on tho 
table, bis hand over his eyes, 

‘Explain yourself more fally, Basil,” he 
said, in a voice that was almost harsh in iis 
tone, but which did not frighten the boy, 

‘s He haa got some awful inflaence over her, 
my lord, it’s like mesmeriem, I don’t know 
what it is, but he oan make her do just what 
he likes, and I thought perhaps you ‘had heard 
he is giving entertainments with her every- 
where. He throws ‘her into a trance, and she 
goes through e sort of performanee, and she 
hates him, She-struggtes to be free from him, 
and she is so proud, too, she knows-what it is 
he makes her do when she is not ‘under the 
inflaence; and, oh! she has beggéd him on 
her knees—on her Knees, my lord,:to spare her 
the humiliation and degredation of being 
turned into a spectacle for the amusement of 
others. He only laughs at her, mylerd. Ob! 
he is oruel! he is'nt haman. I he were 
dead!” 

a lifted his face, his brows black as 
night. 

“Hush!” he said, imperatively, yet his 

own heart was beating like a mad thing in his 
breast, and his thoughts more than echoed 
that burst of passionate, boyish hatred. 
“ Hash!” he said, and then he leant back in 
his chair, his face drawn and contracted with 
the force of his thought. 

The boy sat looking at him with eagernese 
and expectant hope in his eyes. He felt 
already as though Alwynne must. be regoued 
now that he had lam her woes before such a 
champion. 

‘*You think he had this power over her 
before her marriage?” Hugo said, breaking 
the silence at Iaas, 

Baail’s answer waa abic. 

“TI am.suze of it. She .would.never have 
beeoms his wife had she been able to resist 
him; but she was in great trouble, too, my 
lord, and ii was all too strong for her!” 

Hogo did not speak for a moment, and Basil 
feeling his heart so fall went on with hia 
story. 

He told.of sil he knew, of many thingaibe 
had seen; how Alwynne ehrank and faded 
almost before their very eyes, how.one na 
had.escaped fram: her house and come to him, 
Basil, cotreating him to help her to.get-her 
out of the country, anywhere out. of reach: of 
theaman.ske was,bound te,eall her husband. 

“I did net. kaow what.to do, I was jst 
outof my mind. Lloved her so, and I was s0 
powerless,and.then he,came; he had followed 
her quite easily, and shen I spoke. ous to him 
and called him by hie right name, and then 
he lost his good hamonr, he is always smiling 
like a devil, and he jast dragged Alwynne 
away from me, and knocked me over the head, 





and theu—thea I did'nt remember clearly 
any more, except that she was gone, aud since 
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then I have been able to do nothing except 
write to you and to Alwynne’s mother |" 

Hugo's face lit up for an instant, 

‘‘ And she answered?" he said, in a low, 
quick voice. 

‘“‘G§hesent me back my letter tornin two!” 
Basil replied. 

Hago eat Jooking ‘at the table intently, he 
rose suddenly, he had eaten nothing. It did 
not seem to him ‘as if he lived in this moment. 
He was conscious only of a burning, awful 
agony of anger againet'her ‘tormentor, of fear 
of suffering for the one’ being who was ail the 
world to him, He threw out his hands sud- 


denly. 
“Ob, Basil!" he said, his voice choked 
with emotion, horrible 


’ ’ 
world. You do not know what it is you atk 
ofme. You think I have power to help heri, 
My Heaven! I am ! I can @o° 
nothiog! Siieds his! She belongs to him. 
If Ltry'to help*her, I may, who knows, make 
her-buxdemouly the heavier | -d¢is an awfdl 
you may never know” 


| surprive you. 
intended i 





ee 
baried-hi his hands : 


he . 

Basil fartivélywiped away two teare from 
his eyes, Tasre/was-e long-dilenos, and ‘then | 
Lord Taunton spoke, He bad conquered ‘his | 
emotion, and ‘his ‘voice was wlmiost netaral 
3gein. 

“ There is only one way—her ‘mother 


repeated with a bitter, Aaugh, “T-shall, 
by Heaven, I will!” 

The clock striking ten- came to his’ears at 
this moment, and recalled him to everything. 
Horrible, painfal as it was under these new 
sircamstances, he had a duty to perform and 
must not fail in it, 

With his heart wrung with anguish over 
ths girl‘he loved and “had lost for ever, he 
mass go and bend over the hand of the 
women he had asked to be his wife, no 
matter howvempty and void the ceremony— 
no matter how much ‘he might revolt from 
these new chaime’he had just forged—duty 
—— it of him, Hago never forgot his 

uty, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“TI most leave*you now, Basil,’ he said, 
hurriedly, ‘bat there ie)‘mach to be said 
between us. Youvhad betteretay here to-night, 
and we‘cantalk in the merning.” 

_He caliedthis man, and gave allinstractions, 
bidding bia look sfter ‘the ‘boy with every 
care, and then, witha silent hand grip, he 
lots ‘hia faishfal:litsle friend: and-drove rapidly 
to Lady Rosé Gteenles’s'smaM bifou house in 
Mayfaiz, 

From the row of carriages outside the 
striped awning over the. doorway, and the 
glimmer of the linkman’s Iaatern, he soon 
perceived that..gmull.ag-+he-houce waa, it 
would have to be Jarge enough to hold.a goodly 
crowd of people. e kasw & little aboat 
these London .crdshes, and he sighed im- 
patiently at what awaited him, and yet he 
Was rélfeved at the same time. He would be 
spared ‘the miséry of a private conversation 
With ‘his fiancée, Which, under the circum. 
stances Was an inexpreasible comfort, one 
almost too gréat to be realised at first, 

There were many other little moments, 
however40 frétchim, his spirit, burdened av it 
wae with the nowletge of Alwyune’s purya- 
path rendered ‘him wiore than Re aesiog A 4 

odrgtatiiatory ‘speeches which a 
him, and he was intntiatéd with them of 
course, ttamedivtely he entered the house, and 
essayet to-make hie-way up the small efsir- 
casethat ‘waa abrvlutely cingested with every 
abape and size of the human form divine. 










hes 


-her' 1 “You 
have failed, but a "he | om 


At the head of the staircase, and midway 
between that and the doors of the drawing- 
rooms, Blanche Glenlee stood, magnificent in 
& gown of superb brocade. Her diamonds 
flashing and gleaming on her throat and head. 
Bke bad never looked more beautiful—the 
hour of her trinamph had at last worked its 
way into her appearance. She was no longer 
coldly indifferent to the envy and congrasu- 
Istions of her friends. Her ambition was 
absolutely gratified, and, for~once, she tet the 
ee that Was within her speak im ‘her 
ade. 

She saw Hugoain the distance, ‘and sent 
hima ‘Smile that*had in it alreatly en ‘enor. 
peor aman mie Tt was'#ometime 
befote' he’ made hisway to ber, and then ‘there 
was'Otily ‘a momeitZor a hurriei greeting 
and ‘words. 

4 ‘will find ‘many friends in there,” 
‘Blanéhe wsid, ‘and something that may 
Marcomm mever told ame she 
having this entertainment ‘witil jact 

I should ‘have 


-Ghjected—as I math ma the then “or ‘his 


niet evening with this crowd cf 


wheod by her for two or three minutes, 
‘0d. geve'her-a brief outline of what ‘he had 
‘@one’on beard the yachtwith the Trevelyans, 
‘then ‘he ““vas seen ‘by Lady Rore and 
nitdly,and with more empresse- 
®han‘he particularly liked. 
© Trngiees!! ’ Blanohe’s mother otied, ‘here 
you are at iaet;and jutt in time, fortunately, 
for the excitement, If you go into the back 
room I think you will see best, and you muué 
give me your candid opinion, Hugo, and say 
if you don’t think she is one of the loveliest 
things you ever saw. I feel sorry for her 
somehow, and yet——”’ and here Lady Rose 
was borne away to attend to some late new- 
comers. 

Hugo looked after ‘her for a mviment, there 
wag & onrious sort cf presentiment tpon him. 
The actuality, individuality of Alwynne was 
s0 vividly present in his mind that he 
experienced no shock as’ he pushed his way 
into the throng, and betold her standing stone 
in the cemtre of the other room, a while 
spectre cf *the exquisitely lovely creature he 
bad first’ met. 

Her olreekt wan and almost hellow, her eyes 
set ‘in cirdtes‘of desp blue, thading her whote 
faco, drawn and pindhed-looking as the face uf 
one ‘who had fought a long, bitter stragyfe 
with some terribie illnées. 

A pain went through the man’s heat as he 
saw her, 80 frail, so fair, so peerless stitl in 
her beauty. She whose’ protd spirit had been 
strong enough to sacrifice her very heurt’s lite 
for that same pride. Sheto stand there help- 
leds in her humiliation, sotisty’s latest amuss. 
ment, & toy with a bresking heart. 

He heard‘the voice of Bisir Htmter speak. 
ing in the distance, he was attering vom- 
mands, sid thé white figure movell at ‘his 


nothing bat “that sarais tae, ‘that slenter 
figure ataost too frail, 

His havéa ‘were olenvited together, for the 
moment be forgot ‘where he war, he forgot 
everything’ bat that the had -called elowd for 
meroy to the brute who ‘held ‘her, oslfed and 
called in vain: Al Basil had-ssid came back 
to ‘hinr with poignant clearness. t 

“' Bhe will die!" the lad had said, and of a 
= to Hugoit seemed as if she were alreatly 
dead. 

He Se his way almost roughly to the 
front ‘of thts ctrrion’ interested crowd. Hrurtter 
war talking to a pres sccial personage. He 
had fintshet his experiments for the monient, 
with a fev pseses of his hends hs had 





| avakened Alvynne ont of the hypadtic sleep, 


he had tarned his back on her, and was busy 
explaining the matter to the great person in 
question. 

Hugo was close beside Alwynne, he saw the 
hot flash cover her fave, he saw how she 
shrank back from the myriad of eyes resting 
on her, then how ehe turned deathly white and 
reeled with faltering limbs against the wall. 

His arms were abont her in that inetant, 
and his authoritative voice forced s passage for 
himeelf, and his unconscious burden through 
the crowd. 

Ontside he encountered Lady Rose, 

‘Lead the way to come quiet room,” he 
‘waid, his tone one-of command, his brows dark 
we night. 

Lady Rose, with @ ‘smothered exclamation 
of distress as she @snght sight of the death- 
dike face, ‘him eavetty. They made 
their way, notiwithous Cifficuley, 4o-a smi! 
boudoir. 

Hugo torned ‘almost savagely on 'tke:mother 
of the woman who-was to be his wife, 

‘Are you ‘wermen of London homén that 
you can permit such a thing as this?" he 
asked, as he lnid Alwymne on a couch and 
looked@*@own at her. 

Roze Gleniee, whose heart was fall of 
the tiiik of bhutan kindness had not words 
endugh to reproach hersdif. 

“T told: you I was worry for her, Hugo," 
she euid, aethe'rang the ‘bell ‘for stimulants, 
and then knélt down and 'tried*to restore the 
girl with her salsa end event bottles, 

‘* Sorry forber!” ‘waeall Hugo could say. 
“Why, tho is all bas dead, and this ics 
whet goticiy odlls ‘\arhusement, great 
Heaven!” 

Lady Rose Icoked the picture of misery. 

‘‘ Why '@oesn’t comeone come? If we had 
some ‘brandy. I wili go. Don't let anyons 
come in, uniess, of course, her husband? I 
will be back in——"’ 

And still murmuring, Lady Rose emerged 
into the throng cutaide once more, and had ta 
answer a hundred questions all at once, 

Hugo stood motionlés, looking down at the 
white figure that reminded him of some 
beautiful blossom that had been ruthtesaiy 
plucked and thrown on one Bide to droop and 
die. 

As be fooked, a mist comtitg ‘over his'sipht, 
she spénetl her wortderfal eyes. ‘She did nos 
feem 40 know him, Her words ‘were diz. 
jointed, incoherent almost. 

“ Water! Give me something! Oh! have 
pity! Some water! some bread ! ‘somre——" 

Her two feeble hands went out to him'in 
Eupplication, and s chill horror broke over $i¢ 
man as he beheld them. They were hollow 
and attenuated as the havtds of: one who ba: 
been wasted on illness, or-— 

‘‘ My Heaven! be ‘etarves her!” wagvthe 
climax to this thought. ‘He ‘brings ber 
down tc thid condition, ‘othérwise -he ‘wos! 
have no power over her, Ob! ‘that I'ntigis 
killhim ! kill him!" 

In this moment ali that had mystified-bim 
before was explained, It had been a/per- 
plexity equal only to his pain to know ané 
bring himeelf to believe that this girl, co 
atrong in her pride, and in her hohourable 
nature, could so easily become the tool of u 
man who tted his power only to. humiliate 
her for his own ends. Now, as aica glatice, 
Huge could read the story. 

Thers was indeed some troth in Basil's 
fears. There was more danger to cher than 
he had imagined, actual bodily suffering as 
well as mental tortuxe. As the door opencd 
and a maid came in, followed by Lady Roae, 
he went forward, and hurriedly poured oas 
some very weak brandy and water, = _ 

Then, as he dismissed the actvant, bidciog 
her, in a few brief words, ask one of the 
guests—a colebrated doctor—to come to him, 
he pointed out to the other diamayed and 
distressed woman the trash of all he hed 
discovered. 2 F 

“ Spcak to-her, and give her this! 1% ia 
betiér you shonld'do it. It may. frightert tier 





to ted me.” 
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[HUGO CAUGHT THE OUTSTRETCHED HANDS WITH HIS IRON STRENGTH AND FOFCED HUNTER BACEWABDS !] 


‘You Know her?’ Lady Rose asked, look- 
ing at him for an instant. 

‘“' Yes, I know her, poor ch.ld!" 

The eager way in which the parched lips 
drained the jiquid struck another horrible 
pain through his heart. He motioned Lady 
Rose to give her a biecuit. It was devoured 
almost ravenously, and the hand went out for 
more 


Then, as though even the effort of swallow- 
ing this small amount of food exhausted her 
feeble strength, the eyes closed, and the head 
fell back. 


Hago drew Lady Rose on one side. 

** You are a good woman, I know,” he said, 
*‘and powerfal. You must be good and strong 
now. You will be her friend?” 

The answer was given by the outsiretch- 
ing of Lady Rose’s jewelled hand. There 
were tears in her faded eyes—tears such as 
would never disfigure ber daughter's blue 
orbs. 

“It is a horror! a disgrace! Trust me, 
I will help her! How shall I act?” 

** Refuse to allow her to go with him to- 
night. You have Carden here I see, get him 
to come and anthorise you not to have her 
moved," he spoke almost with difficulty. 

The woman before him looked at him with 
deep interest. She was a very clever woman, 
and she read his heart in that look. Bat, 
though she did this, her sympathy was un- 
abated. 

Bhe did not forget she was Blanche Glenlee’s 
mother. She only remembered she had lived 
throvgh such a dream of sorrow as she saw 
written in Hugo’s eloquent eyes. 

As their hands were olasped the door 
opened, and Blair Hunter came in. He was 
frowning, and his youth and marvellous 
handsome looks seemed gone for the moment, 
He measured swords as it were with Hugo as 
their glances met. 

He advanced towards the sofa, but Lady 
Rose was before him, and courieously, but 





coldly, she would not allow him to address 
his wife. 

‘Sir Horace Carden is coming in fo attend 
to Mrs. Hunter,” she said, as she sat down 
and held one of Alwynne’s hands in her's. 

Hunter's face darkened, 

‘My wife needs no medical attention!’ he 
answered, haughtily. “I am sorry to seem 
ungrateful for your thought, Lady Rose, but 
I am the best person to jadge of my own 
affairs, and Mrs. Hunter is my affair!" 

‘** That bas to be proved!" Hugo broke in, 
clearly and promptly. ‘“ We have, thank 
Heaven, s law in the land that provides some 
= to helpless women from unnatural 

tes, who through starvation and other 
atrocities so reduce——” 

The words died on his lips, With a spring 
Hunter rushed upon him, and would have 
struck him fall on the mouth, but Hugo 
caught the outstretched hands with his iron 
strength, and forced him backwarde, They 
stood for an instant silent, yet with their 
faces eloquent with enmity. 

“ You think you have won!’’ Hunter said, 
in a low fierce voice, as he struggled in vain 
to free himself from the other's iron hold. 
“You! Carse you! You think to war with 
me. You!—you!—an imposter! A——” 

The blow that would 
last infamous word was 
frenzy of Hugo’s rage died suddenly, and as 
the form of the celebrated doctor moved 
forward hurriedly to stand between the two 
men. he bowed and turned away. 

‘‘You are right. I was forgetting!” he 
said, and he stood motionless by the wall, 
his arms fallen to hia side. 

Hanter’s face grew ashen pale with the 
fury that raged within him. He seemed to 
have lost himself for the moment his hatred 
obliterated all other feeling. As Sir Hector 
bends over the silent figure on the couch, he 
seeraed to realise all at once what was hap- 
pening, and with an effort became a semblance 
of what he usually was, forward to offer the 





most specious explanation of his wife's 
illness, all of which was received by the Cootoz 
in perfect silence. 

Blanchee Glenlee had followed Sir Hector 
into the room and now stood riveted to the 
spot, her brain slowly revolving round thst 
ag horrible insult Hanter had hurled at 

ngo. 

It had some meaning, but what? So litile 
had been said, yet Blanche’s dall intelligence 
was quick for once, She was true to her 
nature in this moment, for the sort of 
threat, the shadow of dishonour, conveyed 
in those furious words was something thai 
concerned her almost as much as it could 
concern Lord Taunton, Was she not his 
affianced wife? Her large eyes rested for 
an instant on her betrothed's pale, drawn 
face. He was not looking at her, his gaze 
was fixed on the group at the sofa. Blanche’s 
cold, selfish heart grew hot with anger, There 
must be an explanation forthooming she 
determined immediately, and an explanation 
she would demand. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue proportions of the human figure are 
six times the length of the right foot. The 
face, from the highest point of the forehead, 
where the hair begins, to the end of the chin, 
is one-tenth of the whole stature. The hand, 
from the wrist to the end of the middle. finger, 
is also one-tenth of the total height. From the 
crown to the nape of the neck is one- twelfth 
of the stature, 

Tse advocates of whipping as a means ci 
family discipline are accustomed to quote 
Solomon by saying, “ spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” What Solomon said was, “ He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son.” But tho 
word “rod” in that connection does not 
neceséarily refer to punishment. I 
simply means parental authority and guid- 
ance. 
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[a8 A LITTLE WHILE EDMOND BECOVERED SUFFICIENTLY TO RISE AND BID BATES TO BUN ON 10 THE NEAREST COTTAGE 1 


ROVELETTE.] 
YOUNG EDMOND. 
oe ttre: 
CHAPTER I. 


‘0, the moment was sad when my love and I 
parted, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh ! 
As I kissed off her tears I was nigh broken- 
hearted, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh! 
Wan was her cheek which hung on my shoulder, 
Damp was her hand, no marble was colder, 
I felt that I never again should behold her, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh!” 


Axp as he sang young Edmond Trevenen 
regarded the delicate carving before him with 
& critical eye. 

“T am satisfied,” he said, presently. ‘I 
don’t think I ever did better work in my life,” 
and once more he applied himself to it, and 
that, too, with redoubled energy. 


‘* When the word of command pat our men into 
motion, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh ! 
I buckled my knapsack to——” 


* Edmond, I want to speak to you,” said a 
woman’s soft voice from the doorway, ‘and, 
oh! what lungs you have! I have called you 
at least six times but you never heard, you 
were 80 engrossed with your work and your 
music, May I come in!” 

“ Yee, wait a moment, Delia, before you 
interrupt me again. Iam deep in the heart 
of this rose,’ and the woman in the doorway 
pommed until the masterly hand had finished 

ts tack ; then entering ahe stood by the bench, 
looking with proud eyes at the delicate work 
before her. 

The young man thrust his hands through 


prodigious sigh azked,— 





his curly fair brown hair, and heaving a | 





‘: What is it, old girl? Make haste to get | 


your business over, you know I never can 
make any headway with women-folk about.” 
Delia iaughed. 


‘Poor dear boy! what a pity it is you | 


should be plagued with ‘women-folk!’ But 
there, I'll not keep you ten seconds. Father 
has sent me to say a certain Major Pennant 
being in search of lodgings for his only 
daughter, and liking the sppearance of our 
house has applied to him for apartments. The 
Major has heard a favourable account of Little 
Bristcw, and being compelled to leave almost 
immediately for Ireland, wishes his daughter 
(who is delicate) to remain here until his 
return. Father would like to know if you have 
any are to his receiving Miss Pen- 
nant?" 

The young fellow frowned slightly. 

‘* Where's the need of taking lodgers and 
submitting to all their caprices? The busi- 
ness is increasing every year, and I really 
can’é sce the necessity for such a step.” 

‘* Well,” said Delia, ‘“‘you must decide 
quickly. You know, Edmond, father will 
never run counter to your wishes. Miss Pen- 
nant could have the front parlour and bed- 
room, and we should not touch the money we 
received from her, it would go to swell poor 
Olive’s bank account, If anything happened 
to you or father, what could she do?” 

» The frown oleared from the fine, frank 
row. 

“TI forgot, Delia. Ob, say Iam the 
governor should take quite a shoal of lodgers 
if he pleases, they won't interfere with me or 
with my pursuits, unless they object to my 
roaring out sorgs at any time of the day or 
night. Is Msjor Pennant here? What sort of 
fellow is he?” 

“Not very nice,” Delia admitted, reluo. 
tantly, “he seems very arbitrary, and has a 
great idea of his own importance. I guess it 
would be a very nasty experience for him to 
see himeelf as otLors ree him,” 

‘*And perhaps his daughter is his exact 





counterpart,’’ remarked Edmond, dolefully. 

‘Ob, no,” laughed Delis, blithely, ‘'n0 
woman could be quite so nasty; and after all 
it is only for three months; but think what 
those three months will mean for Olive. Iam 
#0 say you are quite willing, eh, Edmond?” 

*‘ Oh, overjoyed at the notion of the patron- 
age of the gallant Major and his charming 
daughter,” sarcastically. ‘‘Bay I like the idea 
of strangers loungir g in and ont of the place 
at all hours. I am delighted, charmed, 
ravished, Say all that is pretty and untrue. 
Thank the gods, I am always safe from 
visitors up here. There, Delia, don’t look s0 
awfully blank, it’s all right, and remember the 
governor is waiting my august commands,” 
with which he playfally thrust ber from the 
room, or rather shop, carefally closing the 
door behind her. 

Then he walked to the long, low window 
and stood looking out on the growing beauty 
of the spring landecape. 

He was not well pleased at the idea of a 
lady lodger taking porcession of those two 
airy, pretty upper rooms. He hated to think 
of Delia ministering to ber wants, and yet, 
with Olive’s future before them, what could 
they do, 

From time immemorial the Trevenen’s had 
lived in this great rambling comfortable 
house, with its large, well-kept garden and ita 
pleasant outlook. nm | were as old as Little 
Bristow itself, and held in high respect by all 
who knew them, 

From father to son the house and ground 
had passed, and every first-born son was & 
wood carver like his father, ¥ 

They had never been anything but working 
people, and they were rather proud of the fact. 

ey told no storics of bygone grandeur, of 
mighty ancestors fallen low, bat they held 
their a erect like honest men and true, 
and they cornted no man their superior save 
he who could boast the greater mind, the 
nobler, braver heart. , 

Young Edmond, sc he was called to dis- 
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tinguish him from his father, was a worthy 
scion of his hardy race. Upright and brave, 
trae in word and deed, intolerant of vice, and 
generous to a fauis. 

He was ecarcely couocious of the admiration 
with which thegir!atél Little Bristow regarded 
him, snd although-he waa not blind4o hisown 
comeliness (as who is?) he did notpride him- 
aelf upon it, 

He was a -well-vead 


literature, he had a 

be knew right well how’ to use;-end for the 
ves} he was tall, s\alwaxt, with bime-eyes, and 
fair brown hair, a goodly young fellow ef 
whom all.men spoke well. 

The Trevenen family was not.e large one ; 

beside old and young Edmond, there were the 
two girle (Mes. Trevenen had-been dead years). 
Delia, the eldest-and housekeeper, was thirty, 
almost as plain.as it is possible-to-be, only her 
bright smile and genial manueramade-shose 
who knew her well forget her Jack Of beauty, 
and remember only the kindly voice, the will- 
ing hand, and the gentle womanly heart. 
oa who came a — . and 
idmond, was twenty-five, stight pretty ;. 
bat alas !alas! she was a victimdo i 
complaint, and so for her love was not, mor 
any of those eweet duties which go to makeup 
a perleotand bxppy life. 

Ié ae for her the howsehold-toiled, it was 
foridher Abey ‘huarded every. available penny, 
for Mr, ‘Irevenen b:ing gone, and young 
Edmonufanarried, Delia out in the world sarn- 
ing *her.own'bread, what could Olive do ? 

They wever.epoke. of these things +o the 
invalid)@ey.neverihinted they were-Iabouring 
for her, butelte mew, and loved shem-all with 
a pagsionate, adoringtove ; but of the trio eke 
held Edmond desrest—gallant, handsome 
Edmond, who would forego hia pleasure for 
her cake, and thought no toil too great which 
brought her some little ease, some little 
luxury. 

Is was of her she young man thought, as he 
atood looking from the window. Poor Olive, 
who bore her cross so uneomplainingly, who 
was sO ready with jest and emile that few 
understood how much she* anffezed, or how 
at she deplored -her helplessness. 

very morning when -Delia bad ‘‘ made her 
pretty,”’ orin other words dressed her with 
almiostmotberly care, Edward came from she 
shop, and carried her from-ber bedchamber to 
the little back parlour devoted to:her use; and 
&t night the strong fellow bore her.again to her 
room, nor would he saffer any other to per- 
form these duties for him. 

I¢ is Tor Olive's good,” he said, aloud, “I 
should be a bruse to object,” and then he 
tarned again to his work. Presently his 
father joined him. 

‘I don’t like the Major,’ he said. ‘* He's 
the most bombastic idiot I ever met, bat for 
all that we shall be glad to take his money. 
He's & poor man, has nothing but his haif- 
pay, but he’s rich in extravagant notions of 
bis own importance. Mise Pennant is not 
to be allowed to walk abroad alone, ‘like a 
gitl of the middle olass;’ Delia is to accom- 
pany her in. her rambles,”’ 

“TI see,” interrapted Edmond, saroastiocaily, 
* Delia is to ba a sort of dry-nurse. I quite 
anvy ber! And pray how oid is Miss 
Pennant?" 

* Nineteen, I think he said; I.am_ not qnite 
sure. She comes here on Thuraday!"’ 

“Only two days respite, groaned the 
young man, with mook despaiz, ‘‘ Wall, for 
my part, I intend making the moat of our 
time of grace," and he forthwith brake loudly 
into “Wapping Old Stairs,” whilst Mr. 
Trevenen laughingly congratulated him upon 
his splendid physical.condision, 

It so happened *hat.on Thursday business 
took Edmond to Great: Bristow, so that he 
was sbsent when Miss Pennant arrived; 
but the huge trank in the hail.told him she 
bad come, 

** Will yon carry it up?”.asked Delia. “I 


Wonida’s silow the cabwan to dogo, his bosts | 


would have ruined my carpets, and it's too 
hea ood = and oa eae as" day 

¢ say 80 the size ‘ . 
‘' Well, what sort of girl is she?” 


ag you ave! Very, very pretty, 


wistfal. I. @on’s belicve the Major ds 
to her, and she is motherless too. I @on't 
think we shall find -her exigea 


the 
9, amd I’ve been trying ever 
since to sketch it, but Dtfailed so miserably, 
I destroyed each one as svon as twas 
completed.’ 
“ That was too bad, Olly, you might saa 


ne fellow's — a am 
on theguivive;4o see vhis paragon ove- 
Timess |” Demondsesia banteringly. ‘Dad, 
has even your veteran heart succumbed to 
her fascinations ?”’ 

“] thonght her a very nice girl, a wonder- 
tal improvement on her father. Another cup 
oftea, Delia please, then I must-be off to She 
Bhop, there is that screen to finish for Lady 
Hartle, and I questionif ij will be done to 


ina moment dad, so pray baye your ¢eavin 
comfort. Oh, O.ive I brought you a Book 
from the town—it was-on a secondhand 
bookstall, and being cheap I snapped it up— 
here it ic,” producing an asthetically bound 
book from s capaccious pocket, “ Ballads and 
Poems,’ by Dante Rossetti. Now, read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them. It 
won't be labour lost,” and Olive’s eyes were 
very tender as she thanked him. 

It so happened that Edmond did not ses 
the lodger until two days later; she wae tired 
with her jouzmey and kept her room; but on 
the third morning as he was running up to 
help Olive in her transit. from the bed to the 
couch, he oame npon her at a landing, and 
drew back to let her pase, bowing gravely aa 
he did co. Tae young lady with a slight 
accession of colour, returned his salute, and 
went down, he pausing to look at her. She 
was jast a trifle above the mediam ‘height, 
and very slim; she wore a white gown of 
some thiok, soft, material, confined round 
the waist by a black velvet band made Swiss 
fashion, and the loose sieeves fell away a little 
from the slender white arms. 

She was very lovely, with a moonlight sort 
of loveliness (if one may be allowed: savh an 
expression)—the white, emall face with its 
delicate features was wietfal even to sadnszs, 
and the large, dark eyes were touched by a 
tender melancholy, the sweet mouth had a 
downward, sorzowful curve, and when it 
smiled, smiled so faintly as scarcely tochange 
the pensive character of the:face. 

She moved sofsly and slowly, with a gentle; 
gliding metion, and-ae Hdmond looked he 
thought she had far more the appearance of a 
spirit than a woman. He wontered if her 
voice matched her face, and thonght a little 
dreamily how he would like to hear her speak: 
Then he went in to Olive, 

** Have yeu seen her?” sheiasked, “ isn't 
she exquisite ?’’ 

“She hag the face of a Madonna!” he 
answered, and changed the subject, 





CHAPTER II. 


By dint of real hard work, and rising:an 
hour earlier in the morning, Delia found her- 
self at liberty to secompany Miss Pennant in 





her first walk, 


Oh, Edmond, she ie as unlike ‘the Major 


Ob, bet dt will! I will Jen@-youa hand. 


walk, 
} | visit the 





when she presented herself in the front 
parionr. 

“Gf you care to walk, Miss Pennant, I am 
vet your service." 
“Tam afraid I am putting you to some 


‘with @adh a | inconvenience,” the girl answered in a low, 
soft gentle manner, and her eyes are 80” 


sweet voice. ‘' Pray tell me if it is so? I 
: $ not interfere with your domestic 
te.’ 

“Tl ‘heve quite finistted: my work,” emiled 
Délia; “and I am sure I shall esjoy the 
willing, I think we will firat 

. The way to it is very pic. 
le, end ‘one gets a glimpse of the sea 


“T place myself entirely in your hands," 
Miss Pennant said, smiling, faintly, in re. 
ee ‘I am sare you will prove a most 

sient guide and chaperone.” 

So they went out together, and almost un. 
consciously, Dalia told her companion much 
of the family history. 

Miss Pennant was an admirable listener ; 
and Delia, led away by her theme, spoke of 
ces oe net and cleverness, -> oe 
patient merry ways. en 
the girl suddenly to her, and Miss 

saw her lovely eyes were full of 


“Tehurts me to think there is 20 much of 
in and sorrow in the world,” she said, in 
low, dreamy voice; ‘and that one can 

Go nothing to lighten it. Miss Trevenen, do 
you think I might see sister, on one of 


‘her ‘good days?’ whe be angry if I, 
@ stranger, ventana #0 intrade on her 
‘privacy ?”’ 


*Bhe would be Very pleased to know you. 
She has co few visitors. People are not, asa 
tule, fond of speniiing their leisure hours in 
an invalid's company, and we have not? many 
friends.” 

‘I have none,” and there. was a tragic 
sadness in the sweet, young Voice. 

** You have your father,” Delia said, a shade 
of reproof in her tone, 

“Mg father, yes; but he is “almost 4 
stranger to me. Mamma died young, and— 
and papa could not bs bothered with a litile 
shild, s0 he placed me in a convent in 
Flanders, and [ never*saw him but twice 
again, until a month ago, when he came to 
take me away.” 

“Bat, surely, you had some friends 
amonget the nung, or the pupils? Did nos 
they love you?"” 

‘They were neither orael nor bind, bat 
simply indifferent, and I was too!timid to 
make any ‘attempt to win their Jiking. I 
was always so afraid of being repulsed. I 
ought to tell you, Mies Trevenen, that, both 
physiaally.and morally, I.am.a,ead coward.’ 

‘“* You will outgrow your cowardice in time,” 
Delia said, in her usual straightforward 
manner. “It ia probably only the result of 
your secluded life." 

No,” said the other, with cortvittion, ‘it 
is natural to me. Those ‘who ‘remember 
mamma, say that I itherit her’natere. She 
was not very happy. | did not—did not 
understand her, and so pined away and 
died whilst she was yet scarcely more thaa 
a girl, I think,” speaking dreamily, and 
with her melancholy eyes divine, looking 
wistfally towards the distant blue hills, ‘' my 
life will neither be very long nor very happy.” 

‘‘ You are morbid,” Delia ssid, as severcly 
as she could, with that gentle, pensive*face 
before her; ‘and you nmiust fight agains’ 
such thoughts. You want soviet y—~plengani 
and congenial soviety, You would soon for- 
gat then to ba sad, orto-indulge- dn foolish 
presentiments.” 

“You are wiser than I, Miss Trevenen 
but you cannot shake my fixed idea, Even 
my name is sorrowfol—* Dolores,’ that means 
mourner,’’ and then she suddenly caught her 
breath; and with her hand preeved: hard 





‘ 
i 
| 


Ty was only eleven o'dlock | 


against her side, said, “ will you let me’ rest 

here? I am not very strong yet,” and ro 

sank down upon a bank, pale'and-exhausted, 
‘We hava come too far,” Delia ssid, “1 
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was very thoughtless, There, lean apon me, 
Lam volgsaly.strong, you know,’' and passing 
32 arm about the half.fainting girl, she drew 
ber into.a very gentle embrace. 

Presently, Dolores looked up. 

«You are most good,” and then, of her 
own freaavill, she lifted her sweet mouth and 
kissed Delia, and'so won her heart for ever. 

When ‘she. was rested, they stazted for 
home, thevelder woman going slowly and 
waretally ;4choosing ous the smoothest track 
for the amall.and faltering feet ; compelling 
Dolores. to Jeam upon her with all her little 
weight, And, before they reached home the 
gitl was sufficiently recovered to remember 
ber entreaty for an audience with Olive, 

‘« When, you bave lunched she will be glad 
60 eeeyou,’ said, Delia. 

And by and.by a dainty meal was set before 
Dolores; and it was a great disappointment 
40 Miss, Trevenen when Jane brought down 
the delicate viands scarcely 

‘‘ You will never get strong if you eat so 
little,” she eaid, later on, in her severest tone. 

‘‘ The focd, chokes me,” Dolores answered. 
‘IT cannot eat in solitary grandeur,”’ 

Mice Trevenen looked thoughtful a moment, 
then she said, with some. hesitation,— 

“I bope you will mot consider me pre- 
esumpinons, or forgetfal of the difference in 
our relative position; bat if you like, if 
you would prefer is, you might take your 
ianch when. Olive bas dinner, Is would be 
brighter for both,” 

“May 1?" Dolores asked, eagerly. “Oh! 
how kind, you are | How shall I thank you?” 

“By domg jastice to the fare I provide, 
Miss Pennants, And now, if yon axe quite 
zeady, I will introduce you to my sister,” and 
she led the way to Olive'’s pretéy little parlour. 

The girl in the open doorway looked far 
more like an invalid than did the one upon 
the couch, or it was one of Oiive’s geod days. 

Whas Doloressaw was a slight recumbent 
gure in » pale blue wrapper, a small oval face 
with the delicatest of bloom upon she cheeks, 
the reddest.of lips. which seemed more ready 
for grnilea.sban complaints, a pair of frank, 
hazel eyes,jand amass of sumbied, wavy fair 
brown, hair. 

“Ig ia very, good of-you to visit mo, Misa 
Pennant,’ said s cheerfal, musical voice, 
“and I was so anxious to see you egaia. 
Perhaps you did nos know I saw you on the 
day cf your arzival? Will you please sit 
down. Delis, yom have told Miss Pennant I 
cannoé rise 40. welcome her?” ‘and jast a 
momenta shadem reséetlon the brightness of 
the winsome faee. 

“TI have told her all, dear, and now with 
your permiasion I will run away. I have a 
great deal of work before me yet,” and the 
busy Delia tripped fram.the room. 

Never‘had Delores apent such « shart and 
pleasaatatternoon. Oiive wageuch an.amus- 
ing companion, 80 full of. merry ancedotes, 50 
olover in; ber oritigigma-on art, music and 
literatage, thas Delores wae fairly aghast with 
astonishmens. 

‘T shall be very happy bere,” she eaid, aNer 
@ short Jollin the conversation. ‘'I comme to 
Little Bristow wondering how I should endure 
three months of auch. life, and—-sad oh ! for- 
give me. I did not. expect to—ito find you what 
you are!” 

_“I know,” laughed Olive, blithely, ‘‘ you 
thought because we are middle-class folks and 
aztisang, we should be vulgar, unednoated 
boore ; thet isa mistake, your class, in com- 
m02 With.a great many novelists are guilty of 
every day. -Wiy, ignorance is the. exception 
and notthe 2ole-with ue, and surely you know 
that ihe greatass talent, the greatest genius is 
udusily fouad in our ranks, Oh, I can assure 
you I am proud .of being the daughter and 
Sister of working men!” 

“Bot surely your ancestors,” began 
Dolores, who bad been taught to regard high 
birth. 28. the greatest of blessings, but Olive 
interzupted her.cheerfally, 

“ Were, ad wood carvers. 1 shonid say 


yprokably a handred years ago they could 








A 


neisher read mor write; but then ignorance 


was-the onder of the day, so I don’t blush for 
the poor, dear creatures. But sometimes—I 
don't confess’ so much to Delia and father—I 
wish it had been posaible for Edmond to follow 
his inclinations and have made singing his 
profesdion,;he bas such # magnificent voice. 
Bat I have always been such an expense to 
them, such a drain upon their resources," 
with a sigh, ‘‘and they never complain, never 
think any sacrifice too great that is made for 
me; and, oh! I don't know what we should do 
wishout Edmond!" 

‘‘ He is very good to you?" asked Dolores. 

** More than i. We are justly proud of 
him,’ answered his sister, with a flashed, 
prond face, ‘“ Mast you go, Miss Pennant?” 
as Jane came to spread the cloth. ‘Won't 
you take tea with Delia and 1? Ocrmen-folk 
are away from home this afiernoon, or I 
should nos venture to ask you,” 

“I shall be glad. to stay,” gratefully, aad 
then there followed such a merry meal, tbat 
Dolores wished it might last for hours. Taere 
was an open piano in the room, and Olive 
begged ber to play, which she did after a 
little hesitation. 

Soatoches of Beethoven and Mozart, plain- 
tive melodies by Mendelsashon, these were her 
choice, end she played'so divinely that Delia 
fels the unaconstomed tears rise to her eyes, 
and Olive lay quite siill, her faces little paler 
than before, but a smile of utter content upon 
her lips. 

It was not until she heard voices in the hall 
that Dolores rose to go. 

“I will come again to-morrow if I may," 
she eaid, as she glided away, and the sound of 
Edmond's voice was borne upwards to her, as 
forgetfal of she lady-lodger he eang,— 


‘Long I fought for my country, far, far from my 
true love, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh ! 
All my pay, all my booty, E hoarded for you, 


love, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh! 
Peace was proclaimed, escapd from the 
slaughter, 


Landed at home, my sweet girl I sought her ; 
But sorrow, alas! to her cold grave had brought 
her, 
Savourna deelish shigan, oh 1” 

‘*Siog again, beautifal voice,” whi d 
the histening girl ; bus the singer was: t. 
Qaly from time: to time fainé. sounds of laugh- 
ter same borné)to her as she stvod by her 
window. ‘*How kappy they are! How lonely 
I am! Oh, I am wicked encugh»to savy 
them. If only some one would love me as I 
desire 40 be loved!” and then she sank upon 
@ couch and buried hor face inthe pillows. 

“ Mother,” abe prayed, ‘oh !»my mother, 
let me join you soon, there is no one wants me 
here !’® .and.she wep} a little in a quiet, hope- 
lesa way. Then, being weary, she gradually 
fell intoa gentle ziumber,; from which she was 
roused:by Delia. 

* Miss: Pennant, you ought to be in bad. 
You jookiso ticed and pais. Lat. me take you 
to your room; it. isgrowing late.” 

The girl rose obediently. 

** I will not trouble you,’ she said, gently, 
‘Sit is you who musi be tired, you have worked 
60 hard all day.” 

‘+ Tell, mo,” ‘answered Delia, in ber framk 
way, “if. you would rather be alone?” 

‘Oh, no; I like having you nearsme; you 
are so kind and capable.” 

‘‘ That settles the matter beyond dispute,” 
laughed Delia, and she did not leave the girl 
until she had brashed out the long waves of 
dark hair, .and smoothed the white pillows 
beneath her head. “ Good-night, Mies Pen. 
nent,” she said, and Dolores auswered,— 

‘‘ Won't you kiss me good-night?”’ and 
Delia. having responded to her entrenty, she 
fell asleep onos:more. 

Dating the first few days of her stay at 
Little Briatow, Dolores saw scarcely anything 
ot: young Edmond ; he was not-likely to forges 
tie difference in their positions, or in any 








way seek to bridgethe gulf between them; at 
that time he was ecarcely conscious of any 
desire to do so, He was & plain, working- 
man, she wade lady, and it-was a gracious 
condescension on her part tomake so much of 
his eistera. 

Delia waa always her companion in ‘her 
zambles, snd Olive her assopiate in the long 
dhours spent in the houes, They lonchéd 
together, Dolores insisting thas Olive should 
share all those little <danties Delia knew so 
well how to concoct. Tte girl was happier in 
thore days than she ha@-ever hoped to be, and 
the great, dark eyes lost something of their 
melancholy. The sweet mouth was readier to 
amile, and the low voice had lost much of its 
wistfalness, 

* Ob!" she said one night:to Delia, ‘how 
good you all are to me; I canmot''bear to 
remember we must ever part,” and her lips 
quivered with emotion, 

‘ Then forges it for the present," answered 
practical Delia, ‘‘live only for the moment, 
you will be bappier so." 

Is chanced one evening that she, sitting 
alone, grew weary of her own society, and not 
knowing that Edmond was even in the house 
she thought,— 

‘‘T will ask the girls to bave pity on me 
and take mein,” so she went to Oilve’s room 
and tapped lightly at the door; but when it 
was opened to her she drew back hurriedly, 
for there was Edmond sitting dressed in a 
low chair, 8 book upon his knees from which 
he had evidently beem reading aloud. 

"Oh! Ibeg your pardon,” she said, shyly. 
“JT thought you were alone,’ and go would 
have gone away bui Delia stayed her; and 
Edmond rising quickly, eaid,— 

‘© Do not go, Miss Pennant, rather let me; 
is must be so lonely for you here.” 

‘‘ Oome in,” oried Olive, and hear Edmond 
read; I can assure you, Migs Pennant. you 
will be agreeably surprised. On, don’t run 
off, we ace £0 little of you now, Edmond.” 

‘Have I been the moans of driving ‘you 
away, Mr. Trevencn?” the girl asked, with 
gennice distress, ‘Miss Olive, you shonld 
not have allowed me to so selfishly monopolise 
your time and society. I did not know!" 

* Indeed, yea are mistaken, Miss Pennant. 
We have had an extra press of work, and in 
this establishment, 
before pleasure,” 

Then Delia had drawn her in, and gently 
forced her into a. chair, and Olive-who was 
impatient for her “ intellectual treat,” as she 
called it, said,— 

‘Pray go on, Edmond!” 

He looked‘round just a wee bis embarrassed 
at his.small andienoe, and hia eyes rested a 
moment on Dolores” lovely liesom figure in ita 
softs white gown, the loosely clasped hands, 
the meekly drooped head, the tender exquisite 
face, aud the glamour of her presence moved 
him‘as no other woman’s had ever done, and 
Olive wondered over the deeper notes of his 
mellow voice, the new feeling with whish he 
read. 

‘¢ Who is this who sits by the way, by the wild 
wayside, 

In a rent stainedsgarment, the robe of a cast- 

off bride, 

In the dust, in the rainfall sitting, with soiled 

feet bare, 

With the night for a garment upon her, with 

torn wet hair ? 

She.is fairer of face than the daughters of men, 

and her eyes, 

Worn through with her tears are deep as the 

depths of the skies, ’ 


And all through the otarmed hour that 
foliowed, Dolored never moved or spoke; she 
scarcely seemed to breathe, nor did:she lifé 
her gaze from her emall white hands; only 
when Edmond msde an end, she ‘rose, 
saying — 

“Thank you, again and again!” and 
adding only good-night, went away to her 
room, hearing still the music of a voice, the 
grandeur of she poet's words, 


business has to come 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tae next day was wet, yn gy All 
going out was beyond the que » and it 
g one of Olive's ‘‘ bad times,” she did not 
leave her bed, 80 that Dolores was thrown 
entirely upok her own resources. She would 
not play lest she should disturb the invalid, 
and she felt unable to settle herself to a book, 
80 she wandered aimlessly up and down the 
room, wishing with all her heart, that Delia 
were less busy. Lunch too, was a dreary 
affair, without Olive to brighten it, and a 
vague discontent was stealing over her when 
Miss Trevenen entered. 

“T am quite at your service now,” she said, 
‘'dear Olive has fallen into a lovely sleep; 
she will wake up better and brighter. Ncw, 
Miss Pennant, what shall we do? Do you 
play chess or draughts?" 

“No,” said Dolores, “and I do not think I 
should care for either." 

‘IT am glad to hear you say so, for they are 
my pet aversions, although I was willing to 
sacrifice my prejudices for your sake,” laugh- 
ing softly. “I like games that require less 
skill and thought—something that rests one.” 

“Oh, you have never seen our workshop! 
Would you like to go there?"’ 

* Very much, if Mr. Trevenen would not 
consider me an intruder |'’ 

_ “Dad will be proud to welcome you; and 
just now he and Edmond are engaged on a 
very beautiful piece of work. I think you 
would like to see it. It is the reredos for the 
new charch at Great Bristow. Ob, you need 
eee to geta hat, the way is covered 


They went downstairs together, then out of 
the kitchen into a lobby which led straight to 
the shop, and mounting the wooden stairs 
Delia cheerily apprised the two men of their 
arrival, Mr. Trevenen greeted Dolores with 
kindly courtesy, Edmond merely bowed and 
went on with his work. In a way he 
felt it might not be wise to grow too intimate 
with Miss Pennant or to see too much of her. 
He was almost angry that his sister had 
brought her there, 

“Father,” said Delia, ‘I promised Miss 
Pennant she should see your work. I¢ is dail ' 
in the house to-day for her, and I felt sure 
she would be interested here !”’ 

* Your visit is an honour, my dear young 
lady,’ answered the wood carver, with his 
old world courtesy, the like of which Dolores 
had never before experienced. ‘I am proud 
and glad to weloome you!" and then he drew 
her nearer to the large window, and began to 
show and explain his exquisite work to her. 

It is very lovely,’’ she said, the eoft colour 
stealing into her cheeks, ‘‘ and it is most good 
of you to waste so much valuable time upon 
me. It seems impossible human fingers could 
ever do such marvellously delicate work," and 
then she touched his large, strong hands with 
her dainty ones, and old Edmond laughed 
gaily over her wonder that such muscular 
members were gifted with such skill, 

* Really,” he said, “I ought to take no 
credit to myself, for I, in common with all 
= -_ an am a born wood.carver ; 

up Edmond—my son—surpasses me. I am 
inclined to be jealous of his superior ability. 
Come and see his work?” and he led her to 
Edmonda’s bench. 

The young man stood straight and tall 
beside it. Perhaps never until now had he so 
strongly realised how wide was the gulf 
between them. } 

He wore his workman’s dress, and there 
was his vis 2 vis in a dainty gown of ruby 
cashmere with lace about the throat and 
wrists, looking such a little aristocrat that he 
longed to rush away. 

In silence he exhibited his work. Delia and 
his father wondering somewhat over his ' 
sirange manner, Dolores, too fall of admira. | 
tion at first to notice it. 

Bat, in a little while, she laid aside the 





her penny mage gery as mg 
looking out on grey, 80a 

Then Mr. Trevenen was called r— ge 
presently the maid summoned Delia to attend 
to some household matter beyond her ex- 


perience. 

* Will you mind staying here, Miss Pennant, 
until I return? I shall be only a few moments 
gone. Edmond, show Mies Pennant those 
sketches Olive made of the Tor and the 
woods? ’’ and with that she vanished through 
the doorway. 

An awkward silence fell upon the young 
people. Then Edmond said, coldly,— 

“Do you care to see the drawinge, Miss 


| Pennant?" 


** Not now, thank you,” she answered, in as 
frigid a tone as hie. ‘‘I think I had best go. 
I am delaying your work,’ and yet she still 
stood looking out on the blank, wet world. 

Edmond thought he caught the faint echo 
of a sigh, and was sure that the lovely 
mouth was bent in a sorrowful curve, and he 
wanted to make atonement for his apparent 
rudeness, only he was at a loss how to do ao. 
And while he hesitated, Dolores turned and 

e,— 

“T am sorry that I came, Mr. Edmond. I 
—I did not think I should be hindering your 
work, I will go now! ” 

The innocent, reproachfal eyes, the pale ex- 
quisite face appealed to him more than he 
dared acknowledge—even to himself—and he 
answered, — 

* Do not go, Miss Pennant. I am grieved 
beyond measure that my silence should have 
been so misconstrued. It is good of you to for. 
get what I never can forget—that whilst you 
are a lady by birth, I am only a poor artisan, 
and it wo be unbecoming, and presump- 
tious were I to endeavour to place myself on 
an equality with you.” 

She looked unfeignedly distressed. 

“Birth is a mere accident,” she: said, 
gently. ‘‘I cannot acknowledge the differ- 


ence you are to say exists between us, 
I only know that never in all my life have I 
experienced ess such as you and ycurs 


have shown me," 

** I thank you for those words in my father’s 
and sister's names,” gravely. ‘And now, 
Miss Pennant, please come to the opposite 
side of the shop, and les me show you the 
view of which all our folks are most proud!" 

She followed him with her soft, gliding 
motion, her face a little flashed with her 
most unwonted temerity. Unusually, Dolores 
submitted to all things with a weakness born 
of her cowardice. 

“If it were a bright day,’ Edmond said, 
“you would catch a glimpse of the sea from 
here ; and those low lying hills that look so 
dreary now, will presently be one blaze of 
golden gorse ; later we shall get heather and 
poppies. To the right lies Great Bristow— 
you can just see the factory chimneys; and 
to the left is Larchland, one of the loveliest 
spots in England. If you can prevail on 
Delia to accompany you, you must go there 


by river. Old Bates or one of his boys will . 


row you, The only obstacle to the excursion 
is Delia herself.” 

* And you think she would object?’ asked 
Dolores. 

“The fact is simply this, She, who is so 
brave and practical in all things else, is an 
utter and shamefal coward where water ia 
concerned.” 

The girl sighed. 

* Then — relinquish all idea of seeing 


archland 

** Not necessarily,” whilst the temptation 
was strong upon him to offer to row her down 
himeelf, ‘“ We must see if matters cannot be 
arranged for you!” 

‘* You are very good,” she answered, — | 
shining eyes to his. ‘‘Some day perhaps 
shall know better how to thank you,” and 
then to his utter and intense , Delia re- 


turned, 
“I am afraid this is all very dull for you?” 








‘* Not at all. Mr, Edmond has been 
me all about the district, and Larne’ 


es ly.” 

* Oh, that is one of his pet hobbies ; but he 
detests the road to it, and always goes by 
water. Do you like boa’ ” 

“TI like to sit still w others do the 
work,” Dolores smiled. ‘‘ I should like to live 
upon the water if it were ible 1” 

** Oh, dear!” sighed Delia, ‘‘ Edmond, this 
is cruel of you! Naturally Miss Pennant will 
wish to go to the place, and I shall spoil al} 
her pleasure by my foolish fears and shricks, 
I make it a rule to scream every time the 
_ rooks,”” laughing. ‘Bat if you wish 
— 

‘‘No, you have been so mercifal to my 
cowadice I will not ask you to sacrifice your 
peace of mind to my pleasure,” said Dolores, 
laying her hand affectionately on the other's 
arm. ‘ Pray let us be tolerant to each other's 
foibles and weaknesses,”” and she smiled so 
prettily, looked so bewitching in her brighter 
mood, that Edmond turned away quickly. and 
indeed was heartily thankfal when Delia 
carried her off to the house, 

**T ama fool,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘ to be so 
bewitched by a pair of dark eyes and a lovely 
face. What on earth possesses me? If only 
she were my equal not my superior I believe 
I should fall madly in love with her! How 
beautifal she looked standing there by the 
window, her eyes uptarned to mine—and her 
name, too—the sweet old name suits her 
admirably! By Jove! what would old Pen- 
nant say if he knew I had euffered my 
thoughts to stray to his daughter even fora 
moment?” and he laughed mirthlessly, 
** Well, in this case discretion is the better 
part of valour, and I'll see as little of her in 
future as possible.” 

It was a very pradent resolve, only unfor- 
tunately Ed did not adhere to it. It 
seemed to him that a power stronger than 
himself drew him towards Dolores, and those 
ogo | readings had become perilously dear 
to both; and there were times when, for. 
getting the gulf between them, Edmond talked 

y and naturally to the girl, Then her 
eyes co shone and her face so brightened, that 
Olive, who was far the most quick-sighted in 
that little household, felt a sudden, great 


alarm. 

*' Delia,” she said one day, ‘of course I like 
Miss Pennant very much, but all the same I 
wish she had never come here !” 

“ Oh! Olive, isn’t that rather ungratefal? 
She has been so good and kind to you.” 

‘‘Toan dis with her kindness,” sharply. 
‘“' It isn’t disinterested. Do you suppose Do- 
lores Pennant would be so attentive to me if I 
had no brother, Edmond ?” 

Delia opened her eyes widely at that. 

* Olive, you ought not to say such things,” 
she answered ~*~ “Miss Pennant is 
naturally kind-h ; and you do wrong to 
connect name with Edmond's!" 

‘* I am not blind,” retorted the invalid. ‘I 
see more than you imagine; and if Dolores 
Pennant is not coquetting——" 

“It isn’t in the girl to coquette,” inter- 
rupted Delia, swiftly. 

“Tf she is not coquetiing,” Olive went on, 
serenely, ‘‘she is madly in love with Edmond, 
and he likes her far too well. What do you 
think can be the end of such a foolish in- 
fatuation ?"’ 

“I hope and believe you are wrong,” Delia 
said, distressfally, ‘‘ bat if not; well, there is 
small wonder Edmond should admire so lovely 
a creature. He is a man and has eyes, he is 
a gentleman and therefore her equal.” 

*‘A gentleman by education and instinct— 
not by birth. Ob, Delia, you are not so mad 
as to believe Major Pennant would ever con- 
gent to such a mésalliance for his only child?” 

She might do a great deal worse for her- 


‘Oh, yes, she might marry a rou and & 
blackguard, but so long as he was rich in this 
world's goods, who would think of that? 


figure of a saint, and with her cheeks some. ' she said, and the other responded, quickly, wish,” tarning restlees!y amongst her pillows 
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*tyou woald speak to Edmond—you won't? 
Ah, well, things must go on as they are; bat 
to-night when they are together just watoh 
them if you please, and then give me your 
candid opinion. Do you know what will 
happen if Edmond ever declares himself? 
Miss Pennant will be hurried away, there will 
be an awfal scene, and she soon marry 
some man of her father’s choice. You know, 
she hasn't sufficient courage to defy him— 
buh ! I despise a coward |" 

“You can’t despise Dolores, and you should 
remember how the whole tenor of her life and 
training has conduced to increase her natural 
timidity and sensitiveness. I did not think, 
dear Olive, you could be so uncharitable.” 

“It is my love for Edmond makes me s0,” 


sadly. 

That night whilst the young couple sang or 
Edmond read, Delia watched, and Olive knew 
by her troubled face that she saw now only 
too clearly how matters stood between them. 

Mr. Trevenen, too, was not so cheerfal as 
usual, he had suddenly taken alarm; and it 
seemed to him a dreadfal thing that a girl 
entrusted to his care should be inveigled into 
an engagement which could cause only trouble 
to her relatives under his very roof, 

All along, despite his kindly manner, he had 
contrived to infuse the deference of an inferior 
to a superior in all his dealings with Dolores. 
To-night this was more than ever apparent, 
and the girl was hurt by it. As she bade him 
good nigh}, she said,— 

“ Will not you try to regard me less as a 
lodger, and more as—as a friend?" 

“My dear young lady,” he answered, 
gravely, “it is never wise or well to forget 
one’s actual position. Friendship implies 
equality, I am not so presumptious as to 
pretend equality with you!” 

She turned away with quivering lip, and his 
heart ached to think he had been the one to 
wound that gentle tender heart; bat he must 
be cruel to be kind, and on the morrow when 
he and Edmond were alone he took him 
severely to task, 

“It won't do, my boy,” he said. “ You 
must not let your fancy stray in that direo. 
-, It is foolish to yours :lf and cruel to the 

ady.”’ 

“I think you are making a mountain out of 
& molehill," Edmond answered, petnlantly. 
“I have never said a word to Miss Pennant 
- — her irascible father could take objec- 

nD 0 "7 

“It would be dishonourable if you had,” 
quietly, “She isa girl and a pretty one, 
but she is a lady and so not for you!" 

Edmond flung down his tools angrily. 

“Is must be something in the atmosphere 
that makes every one eo absurd,” he said, 
sharply. ‘‘ I suppose Olive has been enlighten. 
ing you with her hints, and innoculating with 
her ideas. Disabuse your mind, father, at 
Present it is not my intention to take a wife!" 

“I am glad to hear it; and, my boy, if you 
could Icok me honestly and squarely in the 
eyes and say you cared no more for Miss 
Pennant than is good for your happiness, you 
=e my mind of a great Can 
tain Bamond’s frank blue eyes met his 

ones & moment, then they 

asp -—_ pn aside. 
‘I can't say that,” he answered, under his 
breath, and then with a mirthlegs la’ h, “ but 
soon get over it. You know that ‘In 
the spring a young man's fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love ;’ and now please to forget 
my confession of folly, and let us get to work 


an next and the next to that, he 
not appear in Olive's room, and Dolores 
be oa over hia absence, aes went to bed 
his avoidance of ay his ype ir Me BN. 
manner when chanced to meet became 
more marked, she drooped and paled visibly, 
Until she was like the Dolores of a month 
&go before love and had entered into 
her life. I¢ almost broke dmond’s heart to 











see that growing change in her, and to know 
that he worked it. For in her innocence 
Dolores had unconsciously shown him that 
he was dear to her,— 

** But she will forget,"’ he thought, bitterly, 
“Tae rose will remain with her, the thorn 
with me. It is better so!” 

Then in her sadness and new.born sense of 
desolation, Dolores began to keep her own 
apartments, rarely going out and paying 
Oiive only short and infrequent visite, 

‘‘T was net born te happiness,” said the 
poor child, drearily. “I might have known 
1t could not last. Perhaps this trouble will 
kill me, as sorrow killed mamma! Oh, I 
ae it will, I hope it will!” with a sudden 

d outburst of grief. 

And Delia saw with concern how pale and 
shadowy she had grown. 

“My dear!” she said one morning, very 
gently. “Is there anything troubling you? 
Cannot you confide in me?" 

“I have nothing to tell you,” Dolores 
answered, & break in her sweet, young voice. 
‘If I am in trouble, no one can help me—and 
—and—oh! I am not ungrateful, but to no 
one—not even you—oan I teli my secret !’’ 


OHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a glorious morning towards the 
close of May, and Dolores wandered listlessly 
in the lovely old garden under the shade of 
the chestnuts, and beautifal with the tender 
green of the drooping leaves, the delicate pink 
and white cove-like blossoms. Nowand again 
she would pause, and look with weary eyes on 
the growing loveliness around, as though she 
found no charm init. Sometimes one little 
white hand stole to her side, as 2 
still the throbbing and aching of her +. 
She was terribly pale, and there were dark 
circles beneath the lovely eyes, and even the 
scarlet of the mournfal mouth, had faded to 
pale pink. She felt ill, body and soul, but it 
was not like Dolores to complain of physical 
ailments, or mental trouble—her sensitive 
nature forbade her to find relief in disclosing 
her woes. 

Young Edmond, startled by the change in 
her, paused just within the gate. He had not 
seen her for several days, being resolved to 
crush out his own love and hers ; and now, as 
stood looking at her she turned and saw him, 
A very faint colour stole into her face, but her 
eyes did not brighten, nor did she go to meet 
him. I¢ was borne upon her mind, that he, 
like Lancelot with the Lily Maid, intended to 
kill her love by using ‘rough discourtesy,” 
and she was surprised when he came har- 
riedly forward. 

‘* Miss Pennant,” he said, ‘‘ Delia told me 
you were not well; but I had no idea you had 
suffered so greatly. I am very sorry!” 

The a were kind, but the tone was 
cold, and Dolores answered proudly. 

‘It is nothing—I am not very strong, and 
May is a very trying month!” 

“Do you take sufficient exercise?” Delia 
says not!" 

**I do not care to walk.” 
ary you pardon me, Miss any be 

ng & very great liberty on your 

I once heard you express a wish to see Larch- 
lands, and as Delia said it was necessary for 
you to have air, and that you objected to 
walking, I have been down to Bates, the 
boat-house keeper, and hired a nice, roomy 
boat. One of his lads will row you down, and 
Delia will walk to the river-side with you.” 
Then, as she did not speak, he asked. ‘‘ Hava 
I been too presumptuons?” 

“No, oh, no!" awiftly, ‘‘ you are very kind; 
but I do not oare to go alone——” . 

‘*‘T am afraid there is no help for it, and 


really, the trip will do you good. ‘' What will 
Moj »r Pennant say to your appearance when 
he comes?” 

“ He will not care!" forlornly, “ but if you 
wish it, I will go!" 

‘*] do wish it," and he was hardly aware of 





the tenderness in his voice; but she heard it, 
and the light came back to her eyes, her pale 
face flashed. 


“I shall doubtless enjoy the trip very 
much, and thank you for your kind thought of 
me.” 

He longed to tell her how his every thought 
was fall of her, but he was strong to conquer 
the temptation, and after a few brief sentences 
he left her. 

A little later he saw her go out with Delia, 
and then he turned to his work with a weary 
and somewhat bitter sigh. 

In a little while Delia returned alone. 

‘“*I¢ was kind of you,” she said, ‘to think 
of the boat, Miss Pennant seemed quite 
delighted to go. I hope she will benefit by the 
trip, she is looking awfally ill, isn't ahe ?"’ 

* Yea!" not glancing up from his work. 

‘* And she eats nothing. Don't you think 
we ought to call in Dr. Slane?” 

“I don’t suppose he could help her,” graffly, 
‘‘her trouble is mental more than physical, I 
suppose she is dreading the Major's retarn." 

Delia looked keenly at him. 

‘Poor child!" she said, softly, ‘poor 
child! I am afraid she will never be able to 

ht her own battles, or to live under trouble 
of any sort.” 

‘No,’ with a bitter laugh, ‘is wouldn’t do 
for her to marry @ poor man, eh, Delia? or 
one who did not understand her delicately 
organised nature. Bat doubtless her father 
has already provided an eligible parti He's 
not the sort of man to yearn for his daugh- 
ter's society,” and seeing, by his frowning 
brow, that the subject was distastefal to him, 
Delia wisely forbore to pursue it. 

Bat she noticed that as the time drew near 
for Dolores’ return, Edmond left the work- 
shop, and having dressed went out in the 
direction of Larchlands. 

‘Poor boy!” she said to herself, “he is 
going to assure himself of her safety. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! what a muddle it all is; and 
oh! how will it end?" 

Meanwhile Edmond hurried through the 
little town until he came to the riverside, and 
then he sauntered slowly along the narrow 
way, screened from view by the alders and 
bushes. 

He hardly knew why he had come, perhaps 
it was merely that all conquering desire to see 
her face, being himself unseen; but before the 
day ended he believed that a power mightier 
than he had brought him there to save his 
darling from a cruel and untimely fate, 

He had walked perhaps half a mile along 
the river bank, when he heard a hoarse ory 
for help, which was repeated again and again. 
With a great horror tearing at hia heart, he 
rushed through bush and bramble, and in a 
moment he saw & lad coming towards him. 
His face was white and wild, and water was 
oozing from all his garments. I¢ was Bates, 
the boatman’s son. 

With a ory that was almost a yell of pain, 
Edmond sprang upon him. 

‘‘Where is she? Tell me—quick!” 

‘'In there! Oh, don't choke me, master. 
The boat upset, I don’t know how, and I was 
running for help. If I'd tried to save her I'd 
have been drowned myself,” but Edmond had 
thrust him violently aside, and was rushing 
down the bank. Bates followed as quickly as 
his heavy wet garments would permit. 

Then as Edmond's oo scanned — 
length of smiling river, m amongst R 
green rushes cams the glimmer of white robes, 
and the vision of an upturned, agonised face, 
and a voice cried faintly for help. 

In an instant Edmond had plunged into the 
aa bol strokes took him to her 


e, 

* Have courage,” he said, ‘‘ and do not oling 
to me.” 

Like a child she obeyed, but in a little while 
she lay ao heavy upon his arm that he knew 
she was unconscious. 

He was not @ very expert swimmer, and the 
weight he carried his progress to the 
shore difficult indeed ; but a precious life was 
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in jeopardy, and he-held on like grim death, 
until ss through a mist-he saw the shivering 
Bates hold out a helping hand, and in another 
moment he lay panting andall bat exhausted 
on the bank, with Dolores held fast im his 


arms. 

But in a little whife he recovered sufficiently 
to rise, and brarquely bid Bates-to ron om to 
the nearest cottage and implore the woman 
thereto prepare for Miss Pennant’s reception. 

“ Tell her she shall be ampty repaid for-her 
trouble,” he ssid, and then he followed as 
quickly as_he might, basing exbausted. and so 
heavily-laden. 

Her dear face hatf-hidden by the long, dark 
waves af hair hang upon his shoulder, the 
white. lids veiled the light of her eyes from 
him ; and but for the feeble pulsation of ‘her 
heart he would have thorght her dead, so 
white and cold she wag. 

He longed to stoop and kies the emall, eweet 
month, bné that would have been sacrilege 
whilst she lay supine and senselers in his 
arms. Oaly again and again he whispered as 
he bent over her,— 

“Oh, my darling! oh, my darling!" and 
something very akin to a sob rose to his 
throat as he thought what would have been 
her fate but for his timely appearance, 

When he reached the cottage he found 
everything in readinezs. A fire was burning 
brightly in the upper room, and between 
them the hostess and her danghter got Dolores 
to bed, covering her warmly with blankets. 

Presently the girl stole downstairs. 

** Tf you. please, Mr, Trevenen, the lady has 
epoken, and mother thinks’ she will do all 
right. She has sent my brother for Dr. Slane, 
and please she says will you drink this?”’ 
with which she handed hima tumbler of hot 
brandy and water. 

When. he had taken it, and the chattering 
of his teeth had a little abated, he asked,— 

“ Where's young Bates ?'" 

“Gone home, sir; mother sent him. She 
paid she didn’t want cryiog cowards here!” 
and then the good woman hereelf appeared. 

“Tf you will take my advice, Master Ed- 
mond, yon'll go home and get them wet thinge 
off. The young lady seems pretty easy now.” 

He hesitated a moment}, then gaid,— 

May I send my sister Delia down? You 
see in & Measure we're responsible for Miss 
Pennant’s welfare. Delia conld sit up to- 
night if necesssry.”’ 

* Let Misa Delia come. She always knows 
what to. do,""answered Mrs, Pinner, bat none 
the less she smiled as she saw the young man 
going homewards, looking such a very absurd 
fignre in. his dripping garments. ‘‘ Strikes 
me," she said to her danghter, ‘‘ Master Ed- 
mond's jast a leatle bit too anxious: over the 
lady. If heasin’t in love with her my name 
ain’t Sarah Jane Pinner.” 

“Well, she’s awfal pretty,” rejoined the 
girl, ‘and Master Edmond ain’t the most 
onloikely fellar about here. Mother, here's 
old Slane! Lor, don’t he look fanny when 
he's flastered—and I dodeoclare there's Miss 
Delia behind him! She ain’s lost no time in 
coming.” 

7. * ” * 

Late that night as Delia watched beside 
Dofores the girl slowly opened her eyes, and 
looked at -her half vacantly a moment; then 
she said,— 

‘You are with mo, dear friend ?”’ 

‘Yes, I came as soon as Edmond brought 
the news. Do not talk now, but try to sleep 
again.” 

“IT am very tired, What time is it? 
Eleven ?_ Miss Travenen, he saved me at the 
risk of his own life, did he not?” 

“Yes, dear. Toeze, do not worry about 
anything now. Edmond is quite well and 
safe at home. I am gving to leave you a 
moment now to get you some refreshment; 
and if you are very good we will try to get 
you to the house to. morrow.” 

She rose to leave her side, but one. fechte, 
white hand was outstretched to stay her, 

“Will you thank Mr, Hdmond in my name, 





and sey how much I feel—hew much I feel 
hie—_" 


“T will gay all it is necessary to tay,” Delis 
answered, severely, afraid to show any 
emotion lest she should further excite the 
girl, ‘and try not to magnify a simple act 
into splendid heroism. Nv man would have 
hesitated to do what my brother did.” 

“Bat Bates hesitated,” smiled Dolores, 
faintly, ‘and Mr. Edmond ie hero, deepite 
your contrary opinion. O%, dear Delia (1 
may call you that):it was allsoawfal! I can 
never, never forget what I stffered in those 
few terrible moments. I have often wiched 
to die, but whert'death stared me in the face 
I longed for life and fought for it,” she had 
lifted berself upon her pillows; and was speak. 
ing rapidly, a flash om her ususily pale cheeks. 

With very firm, yet gentle hands, Delia 
compelled her to lie down again. 

“ Miss Pennant, I am aebamed of gent 
You are behaving like a baby! If you don’t 
keep quiet, before morning you will be very 
il!, snd what sball I do with two invalids 
upon my hands?” 

‘“T will be quiet,” the girl‘said, meekly, and 
closed her eyes ae if in slecp. 

So Delia went away to get the necessary 
nourishment for her patient; and as she beat 
up her egg, and carefally measured out the 
brandy, Mrs. Pinner came to her, 

wed | yee aaa, Miss Delia, your brother is 
outside and asking for roof 

‘*My brother! Ob , I hope nothing is 
wrong at home!'’ and ‘she went ont hastily. 

The night was cloudy, and a soft rain was 
falling; but through the darkness and the 
rain she. saw Hdmord’s white, haggard face, 
and wild eyes, and all her heart was smitten 
with pity for his pain. 

‘On! my poor boy! what ‘hae bronght you 
here? '’ she asked. 

“TI amas fool, Delia—a res mip fool. 
Bat I could not rest until Ihad seen you, and 
heard some authentic news of her. On, yes, 
I know I am mad! Bat you won't begin to 
be hard on meat this time of'dsy? Tell me 
how she is?” 

“Doing well! BSlans thinks she will enffer 
no harm through her immersion,” and then 
wisely, or unwisely av you will, she gave him 
Doloree’ message." 

The poor young fellow leaned hia head 
against the wall, breathing hard. He: was 
exhausted by the exertions and events of the 
day, and for awhile was not quite his own 
conrageouseelf. And Delia, fall of sorrow for 
his sorrow, laid one large, white, shapely 
hand about bis neck. 

“Dear boy | dear boy!” wag all she said, 
bat it went far to break dewn Edmond’s 
control. 

“Don't!” he said, hoarsely. ‘Don't! I 
am not myself. To-day I have snffered a 
thonsand tortares. I—I—oh Heaven!— 
knowing her delicacy, I have been afraid she 
would die!” and°them fér ‘awhile there was 
sifencebetween them, only Delia kept ber arm 
about her brosher’s neck, and presently, when 
she ventured to Iay her cheek tohis, he fols it 
was wet with tears. 

‘‘l wish—I wisb,” ehe sobbed under her 
breath, “that I could suffer in your stead. 
Oh ! dear boy! I am afraid, for you and for 
her, J cannot see what the end maybe. I dare 
not hope ‘that happinecss-will crown your love, 
and, like Olive, | wish that we had never 
known ber!” 

“And I shali be glad all my life that she 
came among us," he answered with a:sort of 
defiance in hie voice; ‘and I wilt win her yot, 
please Heaven’! Now go in, Delia. I am 
brntal to keep you out fn the rain and the 
cold.  Good-night, dear! good-night!" 

‘Good -night,”" she ausswered, sadly, ‘and 
mey Heayen send you help!” 

She went weatily-back to Dolores, who was 
lying with wide.open eyes: - 

“‘T heard voices!" she said, faintly; and the’ 
entreaty on the white, flower like face touched 
Delia again to tears. 

© Yee, dear,” ehe answered. “] went ott 





to peak to Edmond. He came to inquire it 
we bad all things necessary.” 

A sutile crossed Dolores’ face, 

“ He is moat good,” she-said, and obediently 
took the mixture Delia had prepared for her, 

Then she'lay back once more, and presently 
she fell‘into’a deep sleep. 
have been ha ones, as Delia watched, 
the sweet lips e into smiles, and ono: 
es softly, “Ob, my love! oh, my 
‘ove ” 

Poor ‘Delia set her fips in & Hard line, and 

‘with all her heart thas the girl's passion 

© Hdmord, and hie for her, might prove as 

evanescent asthe ficwers that bloom only 
for one short day. 

What good-would come of it? On! there 
was nothing but an evil harvest to b2 reaped 
from the ssed sown, and with all her faith{ai 
heart, Delia loved Dolorss with a love that 
wae almost maternal, and she did not peer 
for Edrrona alone, as poor, sfck O:ive-did. 

In the morning, she revarned home for a fer 
hours, (Olive could'not do wholly. wfsboxt her, 
even though Jane did ‘ther best), and she had 
nothing: bat good to re of Dolores, 
Delicate as che was, she had sustained no 
injury from her accident, snd Delia propored 
bringing her home that same afternoon; but 
Olive demmrret 


**Oh, you are-all mad to put tensptation co 
persistently in Edmond's wae she said, 
“ Wait until to-morrow, when he will be 
stronger and more cspable of self-contro!. 
Just now he is so utterly unhinged, that the 
sight of Dolores, will Sor vile work 
which mst result in hislife-long misery.” 

“Miss Pennant shall return to-night!” 
Delia said, firmty. ‘Is would not be right to 
intrnde farther upon Mra. Pinner, fhe has 
been most good, And Olive dear, if Dolores 
will be content with the home Edmond can 
give her, there is no girl on earth I wonld 
fooner call sister!” 

The invalid efghed. 

“We have never before held contrary 
opinions,” she said, ‘I guess it will end in a 

vil war yet; and yeu know # hodge divided 
against itself mast fall.” 

“Bat we will not suffer it to be divided, 
dear Olive. And you would not condemn 
Edmond toa life of vain regrets and repin- 
ings. He is not good at forgetting, you know, 
and he loves her with sll his soul.” 

Olive’s arm stole about her sister's neck. 

“IT will try not to be angry wish her, for 
what hae happened,’’ and she sealed her. pro- 
mise with a kise. 


Her dreams most. 


os 


CHAPTER Y. 


Tee following moruing, when’ Dolores woke 
she looked round her room with a sort of 
vague wonder. It was sometime before she 
could realise that the previone night, Dalia 
had.conveyed her from Mrs, Pinner'k to the 
home which had grown so dear to her; but 
slowly it all came back’t6-her, 

The care with which the-woortn fotk had 
wrapped her in ' warm: shawls, until bresthiog 
was @ difficulty. The short drive to old 
Edmond's house, ané@ then the blissfol cenze 
of feeling #he was once more in her-ownz room, 
She remembered and kKoew mo Hore. She 
never felt Delia’s goodnight Kiss, or‘ the hot 
tears that fell upon her ‘fuce, for in a moment 
4 was wrapped in a dtep and ‘dreamlers 
sleep. 

Presently as she lay looking’ roand wiih 
thankful eyes, Delia came in bearing a tray. 

“ You must have your breakfast now, and 
then if you feel well enough you shal! get 
a oo” 


“JT haven't an ache or pain,” © answered 
Dotores, ‘I only feel a wee bit languid and 
pleepy: DeHa darling, how good you are to 
ne] ** 


“T've beaten an up with your: tes,” 
Delia #aid, prossica’ * Sitppose you, take 
er nen ; and them I will drees you, if yoo 
wrs td ” 
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The small face flashed suddenly, and the 
white lids drooped as Doloxes said,— 

“ May I not see Mr, Edmond sgon to.thank 
him for—for all he did for me?"’ 

** Yes, you shall see him presently—when I 
have made you pretty,” answered Delia, with 
guilty feeling that she had no right to allow 
an interview between these two young people. 
«“ Men are so stupid in cases like this, If he 
saw you looking pale and ill, as you.do now, 
he would instantly think you were going to 
die; and so begin to reproach himself for 
arranging yesterday's excursion. Edmond is 
sometinres a wee bit too sensitive,” and even 
ac she talked, she was brushing out the long 
waves. of dark hair, adjusting the pretty pink 
and white wrapper to her eatiefaction, 

Dolores had suffered no injary from her 
immersion. She wag only a trifle poler, and 
more languid; and she protested sgainst 
appearing as an invalid so strongly, that 
fically Delig braided the flowing hair, and 
brought ont a white gown in lieu of the 
wrapper. 

Then she condneted Dolores to her own 
room. Afterwards she went to Edmond, 

‘Miss Pennant would like to see you,’ she 
eaid, “but if you are net sure of your self- 
control, ‘had best delay your meeting.” 

‘“* I will see her now,” he’ said, in a hoarse 
veice, “and—and Delia, be good and let me 
see her alone.” 

She looked sorrowfolly at him, 

“Why should you wish that?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. A man feels such a 
fool before his‘own women folk in cases like 
this, Delia don’t be rongh on me! ” 

She sighed, 

“Do as-you will, Hdmond; but no good 
can come of it. Poor boy! poor boy!” then 
she ushered him into Dolores’ room, and, clos- 
ing the-doer behind her; went sadly away. 

As Edmond entered, the girl rose and held 
out a slender hand to him, whilst a soft, faint 
colour stole over the whiteness of her face, 
with, down,-dropped: eyes, in a low, sweet, 
voice, ahe sedd — 

‘T want to thank yon, Mr. Edmond for all 
that you: have dome for me; but words are 
8@ poar,; 8@ inadequate; I cannot: make you 
Undenetand-hew deeply L feel the debt I owe 
you, . How prond.and glad I should be if I 
could only find seme way in: which to show 
you my gratitude;” and themehe: paused, and 
he, still; holding that slender hand, and 
thrilled: through and through by her sweetness 
and her beauty, answered, constrainedly, 

‘Tam glad to have been of service $9 you, 
Misa Pennant, aud.I-would not-have- you feel 
the debt.yon axe..plessed to. say you owe me, 
weigh heayily.apon you. Your-thanks more 
= repay «i . 

en, abe, hurt a little by his. apparent 
coldness, withdrew her fingera from his hold, 
and eaid in) so.low yoice, that ib was scarcely 
above & whispar,— 

“In alittle T.aball Jeave here, and in your 
buay lives, you, wilLall,probably forget me, I 
armcnot.a.peragn long to be remembexed—bat 
ob! I shall think often of these happy weeks, 
the happiestin all my life, and if the prayers 
of one. 80 poor and weak can blees- you, I shall 
never ceage $0. pray for. those who-made: me 
glad with their kindness and solicitude ;’ and 
then & moment her, darkeyes met hie, and in 
thas. smifs gence, ee, mautnal passion waa 
confessed. In an, inatant-Edmond forgot all 
he should remember, and throwing pradence 
te the winds, he spoke humbly yet ardently,— 

‘Misa Pennant, Dolores! Must you go? 
Ob, I know.I aoymad, but love has made.me 
£0--loxe of you, my queen, my quees! Yon 
know what manner of man 1am; you know 
my surroundings; it ie presumptuous for me 
t0. address. youwin the wexds of love, and, yes 
— it yon, will stoop to teke my heart, I will 
Serve you all my days—I will work for yonvas 
never man worked before. I cannot give you 
po pape Ne ~ — has eo 

ron ¥en my care 
shall not taneh you | . What. will) you do with 
nya? "Wast mill you say 40.me7"’ 





And. then, like.a child, in the- innocence of 
ae gentle. heart, she stretohed her hands to 


“TI love youl” che sighed, ‘deh moe stay 
With you always!” 

He.took her in his. arme, gentdy ag one 
would touch a hbeantifal, frail dower, and 
laying his lips. to her's kissed ber again and 
agein in, wordless, rapture, until he saw that 
her face had. paled, and feit that she wae rigid 
in hia arma. 

_ You axe ill,” heocried, ‘ Dolores, what is 
it my darling?" 

Bae smiled at-hispnxiaty, bud. sbere was 8 
look of pain. about: the petiect month which 
alarmed him. 

“T am very foolish,’’ she panied, as he 
drew her down upon a couch, ‘pnt. sudden 
grief.or sudden joy, brings she old pain back 
here,” with her. bands- pressed cpon her heart, 
‘and, oh, it was jy: to kmow you loved me! 
Ina moment it will go, and I am daily grow- 


waited-untihthe paroxyem of pain had 

sed, and then, wish an arm about her, 

agen to: talk of their fnture, and she listened, 

with: so glad a smile, so great. a lightin her 

once melancholy eyes, that Edmond forebore 

to speak of her er, and bis probably very 
proncunced objeetions fo their marriage. 

“Tama avery aselese, helpleat creature,” she 
said, with unaffected humility; “ but Delia 
will show me howto reform. Will she be 
angry ai your choite, Mr. Hdmoad? I—I 
mean, Ed —" 

‘No; how-ceuld you dream such 4 thing? 
Dear old Delia fairly: worships you. Sweet- 
heart, if = spoil you, you wonid 
secon. be spoiled.ia thie househeld.’’ 

eo & touching geatmre of entreaty she 
said,— 

“Ab! donotmakeatey of me. If lamto 
bea workman's wile let me learn io be usefal. 
Qh1 Edraond, make me worthy of yon! ” 

Worthy! Ab, was she not.as far above 
him aa,the;heavens in her innovence, purity, 
and sweet graces ? 

He tock her band.in his, what.a white, frail 
maorsel is was, and as he kissed it, hambly 
prayed, '' Heavemteach me how to merit so 
dears gift !'’ 

In a little while he rese. 

's Come, lee: ma introdues you #0 your 
people,” he said, laughing a bittle to cover his 
emotion: ‘' Delia is in the kitchen, will you 
go'to her there:? ” 

‘* Yes,” said Delores; and he drawing her 
hand within his arm, led her down to: Migs 
Trevenen's speciad domain. 

She was alone and making pies, bu’ she 
turned as they entered, and socing their 
attitude dropped a dish with a greaé clatter 
and to issutter destruction. 

“Edmond!” she gasped, and then seeing 
the: shy gladness on the girl's sweet face, she 
conld nos speak the words cf counsel and 
reproot-that:had risen to her lips. 

Instead she went forward, and Dolores going 
to meet her, Iaid her head upon her: breast, 
and with tender clinging.arms about:her neck 
6: — 

+ Rejoice with me, dear Delia. Heaven has 
heen very good: to me,” and then they oried 
together a little, as» women will, when some 
great’ joy has killed pride for awhile, and set 
self-control at defiance. ‘‘ You will teach me 
howto help: him,” :whispered the girl, You 
are £0 wise, and I so foolish!” 

*] wouldn't have you changed, dear child,” 
answered. the other, ‘you are perfect aa you 
are, Edmond, take herto Olivenow ; and—and 
—oh! whata sillyiold woman lam ; but don't 
mind me, I den’t often-ery, because it makes 
my eyos and nose so red, and I can’t afford to 
spoil what natural charms I have,’’ and then 
with: gentle handa she thrust them from the 
room, and sinking into@ chair wep? 2s though 
her heart would: break, beosuse she could see 
no least good: in: the fature for those happy 


‘| lovers. 


Olive received. them in a far different 
manner. She:was a little, sore tha she was 





no longer first-with- Edmond; and io: her heart 
she feit that his new:loverconld bring bim no 
lasting joy. 

“ Don’t sey anything,” she oried. “I know 
what has happened; and oh! with all my 
heart I am sorry!" 

Dolores drew back somewhat frightened, a 
great deal wounded by her manner, and Oiive 
went on, 

‘Miss Pennant, if you were my brother's 
equal I should have been glad to welcome you 
as sister; but you area lady, he is of the rank 
and file, and nothing but-evil can come of this 
betrothal |” 

“ Olive,” said Edmond, reproachfally, “ at 
least let Dslores have one day of unclouded 
joy; and if she is content to take me, knowing 
what I am, isnot that snfficient?”’ 

‘\T believe she loves you,” the girl answered, 
quickly, “* bus I doubt hercourage to be true. 
Ob (turning-to Dolores), if you fail Edmond 
now'I shall hate you all my life!” 

The young betrothed was very white, and 
her voice quivered ominously as she said,— 

‘For his sake I will try to be brave; and 
because he loves me, he forgives my ehortoom- 
ings, Will not you, dear Olive, show me the 
same mercy?” 

Perhaps the white small face, the deep, 
entreating eyes moved the invalid’s heart, for 
she drew down the dark head, and saying,— 

‘¢ This ig a sister’s-kiss. I am your sister 
until you prove yourself unworthy of 
Edmond,” she touched her lips lightly to the 
girl's brow; and then Edward led her away, 
angry for the first time in hia life with Olive, 
because she had cast the earliest shadow on 
their love. 

Nevextheless, that day was not a sad one, 
althongh ii was certainly moss embarrassing 
to Edmond, and he did not show ta advantage 
when he made a. clean: breast of the matter to 
his father. Mr. Trevenen was unfeignedly 
grieved, and not a listle-vexed. 

“'T wish.she had nat come here,” hs said, 
bitéerly, ‘far you .don’’ soppose the Major 
will listen to your suit, although he must be 
told of it at once?” 

“ Atonce! I don't see tha necessity,” cried 
Edmond, hatly, ‘in. three weeks-he will come 
= sake Dolores away. I will tell him all 

en.’ 

‘‘ A Trevenen. was never yet dishononrable,”’ 
said the old man, firmly. “I will have no 
Clandestine doings under my roof. You must 
write the Major-to-night, This case admits 
of no.delay.”’ 

“You are very hard upon us. Of course he 
he will remove Dolores at once; and the 
chances are we shall not meet-or be allowed 
to correspond for two years—and by the 
time she attsins her majority who knows 
what will have happened ?"’ 

“ You must-tisk that, my boy. I am very 
sorry, but.I should. ba serricr atill if L thought 
yon would act other than the honourable man 
I believe you |” 

Then he saw Dolores, and spoke a few 
kindly words to her and kissed her in & 
fatherly way, whilst she olung to him, im- 
ploring him to-bid hes hope, whiepering that 
all her happiness lay at Little Bristow, and 
promising to serve and love him as he knew 
she never could serve and love her own father. 

His heart ached for her, but be would not go 
from his word, so-the letter was duly written, 
Edmond pleading his canse,in manly fashion, 
confessing that only his grows love fitted him 
to aspire to Miss Pennant's hand, and vowing 
that if the Mejor would but give her into hie 
keeping he would make her lifes happy one, 


and surround her with all the good things he 


could command. 

Then they waited anxiously for a reply; 
bat two days passed withont bringing a line 
ora telegram. Then, on the third morning as 
Delia. was dusting the frout parlour, she saw 
Msjor Pennant coming up'the-garden path. 

She went and opened the doorto him. 

‘¢ Where ie Mies Pennant?” he demanded, 
“I wish to:weo hor,” andtrembling for Dolores 
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she ushered him into her room. ‘“ You need | splendid place near, and Mc. Sammerhays had | your word you would be There go to 


not go,” he added to Delia. 

‘'Pack at once!” he said to the pale girl, 
who rose to greet him. ‘ We leave here at 
noon. I intend taking you away before you 
oan farther disgrace yourself.” 

“ Father!’ 

“ Be silent! I won't hear a word you have 
to say!” he thundered. ‘I know you have 
played the fool, and placed yourself on a level 
with a common carpenter or whatever he may 
be. I wish to hear no more. Yoa sre like 
rom mother—a sentimental, impracticable 

iot ”? 

As she so cowered and shrank before him 
Delia’s courage rose within her. 

“Sir,” she said, ‘‘my brother may be a 
common workman, but he would never seek to 
degrade or insult any woman. My father— 
@ common workman, too—reverencea the 
memory of his dead wife. Les Edmond 

ak for himeelf,” and whilst the Major 
glared speechlessly at her she touched the 
bell. “Send Mr, Edmond here,” she said to 
Jan2, and then the two waited in silence for 
his coming. 

Delia would never forget the scene that 
followed. The Major's angry imprecautions 
and oaths, Edmond’s contempt and proud 
defiance, or the terrified look on Dolores’ poor, 
pile face. 

Finally her father caught her band. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘ we will wait for nothing, 
Bend Miss Pennant’s be to this ad- 
dress (finging down a card) and by Jove! if 
there is one thing missing I'll have the law 
upon you.” 

Edmond strode forward with flashing eyes 
and clenched hands, but Delia stayed him. 

* Not that,”’ she said, with a scornful glance 
at the Major. ‘‘ He is beneath it, and remem- 
ber Dolores,"’ 

The last three words touched the right 
chord in the young man’s heart. 

‘*Good-bye,” he said, in a laboured voice. 
‘*Be true to me, and in time all will be well!" 

Dolores snatched her hand from her 
father’s. 

‘*I will love you all my life, and if in this 
world we never meet again, after death I shall 
be yours again—and wholly—good- bye—good- 
bye! If I can write—I wil). Oh! I wish you 
had never loved me!” She lifted her face 
then, and kissed him with a wild abandon 
whilst her breath came hard and fast from 
between the pale lips. Then she turned to 
her father. ‘‘Iam ready, It is my daty to 
go with you—but oh! I leave all my heart 
behind!” 

In a frenzy of anger he lifted the slight 
form ia bis arms, and for her sake Edmond 
did not step between. 

“ Heaven blesa you!" he said. ‘'G2od-bye. 
Ba true, dear heart!” 

“ Farewell—farewell!" she whispered back, 
and stretched ont her hand to him, then it 
fell to her side, and the white face droo 
low, the dark eyes closed. She had fainted. 

From the window they watched whilst she 
was driven away, and Delia dared utter no 
word of comfort to the white, stern-visaged 
young fellow beside her; nor did she seek to 
stay him when turning swiftly he went out, 
leaving her to her own sad thoughts and 
dismal forebodings. 

The days cameand went, and to his passion- 
ate letters there was no reply. It was as 
though Dolores were dead. 

I will go to her,’’ he said, ‘‘ This suspense 
is too much for me.” 

Bat before all things were in train for hia 
-— & message reached him from the 

ri. 


OHAPTER VI. 


Ir soon became evident to the unhappy 
child, that her father had other views for her. 
He had taken a house ata place called Ciinton, 
ostensibly because it was cheap, really because 
an cold and wealthy bachelor friend had a 





seen and approved Dolores on her journey 
from Flanders to England. He had by this 
time sown his wild oats, and began to think of 
taking a wife. 

She must be young and pretty enough to 
give evidence to his good taste. Her birth and 
antecedents must be irreproachable, All these 
conditions Dolores Pennant falfilled. The 
oftener he saw her, the greater grew hia ad- 
miration, and the fact that she gave him no 
encouragement only added fael to the fire. He 
cared less than nothing that she had fancied 
herself in love with a “ low-born fellow” for 
Major Pennant had thought it wisest to give 
him a fanny sketch of the poor child's “' little 
affsic'’ saying to himeelf as he did,— 

“‘Tt’s best to play the part of an honest, 
open: hearted parent, or that blandering fool 
(Dolores) will spoil everything!" 

© Bhe will get over it!” said Mr. Sammer- 
hays, decisively, ‘‘all romantic girls pass 
through a like experience!" and then without 
the least reference to Dolores, they began to 
disouss arrangements for her marriage. In the 
morning Major Pennant broke the news to her. 
She neither wept nor expostulated, all she 
said, was,— 

**T cannot marry Mr. Sammerhays, I have 
given my promise to Edmond!" 

And then the storm broke, and she sank 
shuddering, cowering beneath the vile epithets 
her father hurled at her, and any little re- 
maining respect she had for him, died in that 
hour. Oa, how immeasurably superior to him 
was Edmond’s father, the common workman 
who treated women with a gentle deference, 
and deep-rooted reverence, 

I have said she was not brave, and as day by 
day the major treated her with increasing 
severity, she began to droop and fade. He 
permitted her to receive no visitors. He 
allowed no dainties to be carried to the room 
where she was really a prisoner, and a dreadful 
—_— fell upon her. Then when he thoaght 
he had reduced her to a proper state of sub- 
mission, he went to her. 

* Look here!” he said, coarsely, “this has 
gone on too long, and there must be an end of 
is. You know I shall not yield. You had best 
do so whilst you can do it gracefally. Here 
is the case in a nutshell. I owe Summerhay’s 
& pretty stiff sum of money. He is willing to 
cancel the debt, if you will marry him. I have 
& perfect right to dispose of your hand as I see 
fit. Go down to Sammerhay’s and tell him 
you have recovered your reason and are willing 
to accept him!" 

She owed her father no duty, and alas! she 
did not love him, but she obeyed him so far as 
to go down to her elderly suitor. She was white 
as the lilies in the len beyond, and there 
was & strangely vacant look in her eyes. 

“« My dear, young lady {" said Sammerhays, 
rising and taking her hand, “your presence 
gives me a Your father has told you what 
I wish, and it only remains for you to settle all 
minor arrangements!” 

The lovely, woefal eyes met hia. 

“ You must hear me first!'’ she said in a 
low and broken voice. ‘Mr. Sammerhays, 
do not urge this suit upon me. Ido not love 
you—all my heart has gone from me to the 
man I hope one day to marry. I have loved 
him from the first. I shall love him to the last! 
Ab ! be mercifal, and let me go!" 

Bat still he held her hand, amiling in a 
TE My dens gitl Iam not i t of 

‘My dear girl, Iam not ignorant of your 
story, and if you ee we will not again refer 
to it. Iam confident you will not make the 
worse wife, because of the little innocent ro. 
mance in which you have figured as heroine." 

She fell at his feet in her agony of pain and 


rror. 

**You will break my heart!" she cried, 
wildly. ‘Ob, show me some mercy I pray 
you—ss you hope for Heaven, pity me and 
let me go!” and atill smiling he lifted her 
from her knees and kissed her. 

** Pretty Dolores, you don't know what you 





rs 





sorry. 

your father and tell him I want him—together 
we will make all necessary preparations for 
the oe and in wordless agony she 
wen e 

Tae next day a letter reached Edmond, It 
was very brief and very pitifal. 

‘' My father allows me to write you for the 
last tims; I cannot say what I would as this 
note will not leave the house until it has been 
submitted tohim. Oh, my dear, forget me, 
and forgive me if you can. Iam going to be 
married! I who promised to love you always, 
I cannot help myself (you know my co 
heart) fate is too strong for me. I shall think 
of yon and pray for you whilst Heaven 
grants me memory, and, if in life we never 
meet, in death our souls will be united. In a 
dream it came to me last night, that my race 
ig nearly ended—oh! Heaven be thanked, for 
I am tired—so tired! oe your dear ones 
and mine to think as kindly of me as my 
great sin towarda you willallow. And for the 
reat—for the rest, good-bye good-bye! 
ae send you the happiness I have never 

aowal” 


In an agony of dread and grief Edmond 
went down to Clinton, hoping against 
that he yet might save his darling from the 
sacrifice demanded. But Major Pennant had 
oarried her off, and the servants in charge of 
the house refused to give him any news con- 
cerning her. Dejected and hi he returned 
home. Dalia met him with fond words and 
warm embraces, with anxious questionings 
concerning Dolorss; bat Olive, having kissed 
him a little wildly, said,— 

‘* Tell me nothing about her, I hate her—I 
shall hate her all my life!” 

* Be quiet," Edmond answered, under hia 
breath. ‘‘I will hear no word against her— 
no is no} one of us worthy to touch her 


* * * * * 


The slow weeks crept by, and what to 
Edmond were the beauty and brightness of 
an exceptionally | summer. had no 
news of Dolores, and life was a hard and 
heavy matter with him, whether she lived or 
was dead, w! she was now a wife, and 
in duty bound to foreswear her true love, he 
did not know. Major Pennant had carried her 
off to Bournemouth, for there was that about 
the girl which reminded him of the pale, 
young mother whose husband and tyrant he 


And Dolores! Well, she went about like 
one in a dream, neither weeping nor lament- 
ing, and her loveliness grew daily more and 
more shadowy, her whole appearance more 
ethereal. 

Towards Mr. Sammerhays she wad 
courteous and submissive; bat no word or 
— of hers ever showed her false to that 

p love which filled her gentle heart, She 
accepted his gifts bat she never wore them, 
she never seemed to comprehend their value, 
and certainly she took no prite in them. Bat 
he made allowance for a young girl's caprice, 
as he was pleased to call it, and being in the 
main, a good-natured fellow, allo her to 


| gO her own way, saying cheerfully to her 


father,— 

“ Bhe will change after m and look 
here, Pennant, I won't have ballied ! 
a do as she pleases until the knot is 

So they left her to her own resources, and 
they never guessed (perhaps one of them 
never cared) how her heart was breaking 
within her. And the preparations for the 
wedding went on merrily. 

Mr. Sammerhays had’ made handsome 
settlements, and, although Dolores never 
knew it, his money provided her an exquisite 
trousseau 


She took no interest in it. She patiently 
submitted herself to modistes and milliners, 
who worked their will with her. 

«TI leave all to you,” she said, apatheticall: 


iy. 
' ask,” be said, gaily, “and if I took you at ‘I do not understand or care for these 
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things!’ and they did not guess her apathy 
waa the outcome of despair. 

In these days she often found it difficalé to 
leave her room; and, after any slight exertion, 
she would fall into a deadly swoon, but the 
Msjor hid this from the bridegroom eleot, 
reasoning to himeelf that few men will take 
ailing wives to themselves. 

And now September had come, and he, 
having (by means best known to himeelf) 
ascertained that young Edmond was at Little 

i — to return to Olinton. 

The wedding was to take place in a fort- 
night, and . Hammerhays wished his 
tenants and employés to witness it. He was 
proud of his young betrothed, and he fally 
intended to be a ‘‘a good husband,” saying 
to his boon companion, — 

“A reformed rake, you know, is oredited 
with making the most exemplary spouse; 
and I'll warrant you, Pennant, when once 
Dolores is my wife, she'll look a hundred 
times happier than she does now. You don’t 
understand her. You never understood her 
mother; in fact, my dear fellow, you don’t 
know how to treat a woman ;"’ and the Major 
frowned, but dared say nothing, remembering 
his heavy obligations to hia son-in law elect. 

Oa the day before the marriage was to take 
place, Edmond sat in Olive's room, listlessly 
aS 

enly his eyes lit upon this paragraph : 

the far of'Me, 8 cas witaos 

r. Sammerhay ammer- 
hays Hall, Clinton, to the lovely Miss Dolores 
Pennant, only child of the gallant Major 
Pennant, w services in ia will be well 
remembered by most of our readers, The 
wedding will take place at the parish church." 

The paper fell from his band, and at the 
awfal pallor and rigidity of his face, Olive 
cried out in alarm,— 

“Edmond! dear Edmond! don’é take it so 
hardly! A woman who could be so easily 
coerced into such a marriage is not worth 
& tear or a ’ 

Bat he did not hear her, as he rose and 
went in search of his father, 

“Let me go!” he said. ‘I must see her 
and gave her!'’ and his face was as the face 
of the dead. 

The elder man coe, Se ppet be hata 
towards him, and read the fatal paragraph. 

“ You can do no good,"’ he said, sorro ly. 
sakes do nothing rash, ity boy {my pose boy!” 

0 ni y my poor as 
and hand hand a paw A mer 
Edmond went out to make his simple \. 
tions, in which Delia helped with right good 
will, Oaly Olive turned her face to the wall 
and wept without restraint, because she 
thought she foresaw the ending of his journey. 

The train service to Clinton was so intri- 
oate and imperfect, that it was not until day- 
break he reached the little sleepy village; 
and ha knocked up the one innkeeper, he 

room, the servant to 
wake him early. 


Then, worn out by grief and travel, he fell 
into a my Fimpemeln 7 ay ves he slept, the 
bride was arrayed for the sacrifice. 

She had risen early, and the quiet of her 
manner struck a little thrill of fear through 
the first bridesmaid’s heart. 

“Oh! Dolores!" she said, hovering about 
her, “IfI could only hear you say you are 
happy, I should be content.” 

A faint smile hovered about the exquisite 
mouth, 

“I shall be happy soon,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘Oh, yes, I shall be happy soon, and 
at rest!" 

The girl was frightened. 

“Why do you act and speak so strangely 7?” 
she asked, wishing she were not alone with 
the bride; and then as she looked, a 
change passed over the gn bg Tie lithe 
young form seemed to ga strength and 
fulness. Tae slender, white arms were slowl 
p mene gme pay the — a foe an 

, and a very eos ove e ‘he 
Bad, sweet face divine. ied 
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*' Not in life, oh, not in life!” sighed the 
tender voice, ‘but in death—and after death, 
Edmond, for ever and for ever!" then the 
hands slowly fell apart, the longing arms 
droopsd to her sides, and Dolores returned to 
the world of sorrow aud strife, 

The bridesmaid hung about her tearfully. 
Bat she neither knew of, nor felt her tears; 
and when others came in to assist in arrayi 
her, she submitted herself quietly oat 
patiently to their ministrations. 

Pale as the snowdrop, calm a3 one who has 
reached a haven of rest, she suffered her 
father to lead her to the carriage. Still pale 
and calm, she walked up the aisle leaning 
upon his arm; and there before the altar, 
uttered the vows that bound her to Summer- 


ys. 

Afterwards, those who saw her, said the 
calmness of death was upon her face. 

In the same quiet way she suffered hic kiss, 
and still moving, acting like one in a dream 
took her Hace at the breakfast-table. She 
heard the 
laughter all around ; but her thoughts were 
otherwhere, and a strange, faint smile a 
Giaty betiageem, inning tovauis’ hes, 

y m, ing towar er, 
whispered sentimentally,— 
**The road should blossom, the road should bloom, 

So fair a bride shall leave her home! 

Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 

So fair a bride shall pass to-day 1" 


And the breakfast being ended she rose for 
the purpose of changing her dress; and tho 
— rose $00 en masse to accompany 

er. 

‘“‘No!” she said, very gently. “I would 
rather go alone. You are very kind, but I 
want to have a little time for thought.” 

So they suffered her to go, and she went 
slowly up to her owa room, and in 
all her bridal finery, she prayed for help and 
deliverance. Prayed too, with all her heavy 
heart, that Edmond might forget and learn 
happiness with some other and worthier 
woman than she. - " a 


Edmond woke to hear the sound of wedding 
bells, and with a great horror tearing at his 
heart, he rushed downstairs. 

“For whom are those bells ringing?" he 
asked the landlady. 

“For Miss Pennant, sir. She was married 
this morning. Folks say against her will. 
Bir, what is the matter, Oh! lor, how bad 
you look to be sure!” 

He dropped into a chair. 

% Married ! Ob, Heaven! after all I am too 
late—too late! Way did you not rouse me? 
I could have saved her then. Married! 
Dolores married!” 

“ Bir,” the woman said, in a kindly tone. 
“I didn’t know, I did not = you ware the 
lady’s lover. Bat evenif I had called you, it 
wouldn't have been any good. She's a sweet 
and gentle young lady, but she daren’t 
contrary to her wretch ef a father's 
She ain’s got no manner of courage.” 

Even as she , & Manservant rushed in. 

“Some brandy quick, Mrs. Silver. Oh, 
lord! Ido feel bad. I’m going down to the 
—_— stop the ringers. Missa Dolores is 

“ Dead!" cried Mra. Silver, shrilly. 

** Dead!” echoed a man’s voice, in a hoarse 
and broken way. ‘Not dead!"’ and he 

the servant’s arm fiercely. “It is not 
trae. Oh! for the love of Heaven say it is 
not true!" 

“I wish I could,” the other said, in awed 
tones, “‘ but it's trae as Gospel. She would 
go to her room alone, and was so long away 
that her maid went at last to tell her the 
carriage was waiting. She found her on her 
knees, and she hadn’t changed her dress, or 
taken off one jewel. Lucy was a little soared, 
bat she spoke to her, an getting no answer 
shook her gently by the shoulder. To her 
horror that poor young thing fell to the ground 
like a log, and she knew at the first glance at 














bble of voices, the light careless | 
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her face she was dead! Dr, Ingle aaya it was 
heart disease that took her off, but we who 
know a thing or two, say between ’em old 
Pennant and Sammerhays had broke her 
heart ;" but before he could finish Edmond 
had rashed bareheaded into the road, and was 
running like a madman towards the Major's 
house. Is could not be she was dead, hia 
darling, his cherished one. Oh, Heaven! be 
kind and give her back to him! 

He reached the house, where all was ina 
state of fearfal excitement, The guests had 
flown, but Sammerhays remained of course, 
and hearing voices at the hall door looked out 
of the room where he and the Major sat 

ther in mental agony. 

eeing Edmond's strange, wild face, his 
uncovered head, and agitated manner, the 
servant refased him admiasion, but he was not 
to be thwarted. 

Tarusting the man aside he entered, and 
was met by the Major, who fiercely told him 
to quit the house, and tried to bar his 











‘Out of my way,” Edmond said, in a low 
tone of concentrated rage and hate. ‘Oat of 
my way lest I murder you, as you have mur- 
dered your child! You stole her from me in 
life, but death has made her mine again. I 
will not leave until I have seen her!" 

** I¢ ia little he asks,” said Summerhays, in 
alow and stricken voice, ‘let him have his 
will. I wish to Heaven I had never stepped 
between them. Luoy, take this gentleman to 
—to her room, and let no one distarb him." 


Alone with his dear dead, and alone while 
life should last, All his passion was gone now, 
his wild ravings awed into silence as he bent 
over the unconscious form. 

With a hand that did not tremble, he 
uncovered the fair sweet face, never fairer, 
never sweeter than now with the psace of 
death upon it. It lay like a snowy flower in 
the midst of the unchapleted dusky tresses. 
About the tender mouth there lingered a faint 
smile, as though in death she had seen some 
glad vision. 

Even the vows she had spoken, the plain 
cirelet of gold on her finger, were but idle 
things now. She was his once more, his very 
own, and none could take her from him. 

He bent and kissed the cold, aweet lips that 

ht never more respond to his caresses. He 
laid his hand gently upon her throat as though 
he hoped to some pulsation there, and 
then he trembled like a child, and for a 
a his manhood seemed slipping from 


In an agony of grief he fell upon his knees, 
where so short awhile she had kneft and 
prayed, and deep down in his heart was the 


neh, take me too! What have I to live for 
now? My girl, my girl! A'l the years that 
may come can bring me nothing good, I, hav- 
ing lost you!" then he rose up, and all the 
ae brightaoess of early manhood had 
gone from him for ever! 

He gave one long, deep anguished look at 
the silent face upon the pillows, then rever- 
ently replacing the covering went out of the 
room and from the house forever. For him 
joy could never be, only in patience must he 
possess his soul, and wait for the end which 
seemed so far away. 

On the fourth day they buried her, and the 
road was lined with curious and sympathetic 
spectators, for the story of Dolores’ love and 
death had spread through the length and 
breadth of the county. 


‘¢The roads shall mourn and be veiled in gloom, 
So fair a corpse shall leave its home ! 
Should mourn and should weep, ah well-away ! 
So fair a corpse shall pass to day!’ 


The Major and Mr. Summerhays were chief 
mourners ; but there stood close by the open 
grave an uninvited , whose grief was too 
deep for either to gauge—who, when he turned 
at fast from her resting-place, left all that 
was goodly and glad behind with her. 
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He knew nothing of the pitying glances that 
followed him, of the hearts moved to tender. 
ness by the white anguish of his face. He 
only knew that he had loved her ag it is given 
few women to be loved, He only knew that 
he had lost her, acd that the bitterness of 
death had fallen upon hic, 

° . * * 

It was midnight when he reached home, but 
the little household was astir. His father met 
him at the door. 

“My boy!’ he said, brokenly “‘ my boy!” 
and as hand clasped hand a great tremor 
shook the young man from head to foot and 
made words impossible. 

With a groan he entered the pleasant room 
she had once made bright, but would never 
brighten any more. 

elia ran to meet him. drew him into his 
chair, and kneeling beside him with her arms 
about his neck, drew his head down upon her 
breast. 

Then, and then only, for the first and Iast 
time, did he break utterly down, and the 
terrible hoarse sobs of a strong man racked 
him, and Delia conid utter no word of com- 
fort, only she “‘lifte? up her voice and wept," 
clinging to him with almost motherly love 
and tenderness. 

And when he lified his shamed, blurred 
face, and brokenly prayed her to forget his 
weakness, to leave him to his misery, she 
obeyed in silence. and, stil! weeping, quietly 
went to comfort Olive. 

In the morning he retarned to his old duties. 
When he raised she invalid in his strong arms 
she touched his face with her slender hand in 
A caressing way. 

‘My dear, my dear! I wish T had died, not 
Dolores! I wish I had been kinder to her 
whilst she was yet with us! Now I can never 
atone! Ob, Edmond! oh, Edmond! what 
shall I say to you?” 

“Bay nothing. I—I conld not besr it, yet 
—the blow is too recen’, But she understands 
now, as ehe forgave Icng ago, all that might 
seem harsh in your conduct. Later on we 
will talk together. Not now—not now, with 
the grass yes angrown ppon her grave.” 

. * . 


The little honsehold settfed down to the old 
routine of duties, but the brightness was gone 
for ever from it with all that had made Ed. 
mond's life sweet. 

Year in and year out the grave-faced man 
laboured early and late, winning honour and 
esteem, 

When worn with years and toil Old Edmond 
quietly sank to rest, hia son filled his place, 
and was father and brother alike to Delia and 
Olive—whose hearts beat high with pride 
when at last he was elected Mayor of Little 
Bristow. And only to.hize soul did he confasa 
‘that riches and hononmr are at the bess dead 
nea fruit without. the crowning glory of a 
woman's love.” 

[THE END.] 








FACETLE. 


Tae fact. thas Washington never told a lie 
has been satisfactorily acceanted for, He 
never went fishing, 

Tr i¢ soraetimes necessary for you to tem. 
porise im order to prevent the other feliow's 
temper rising. 

Master (to valet); ‘ Sorry I can’t pay you 
last month’s. wages, but as time. is money, I'll 
give you & month's holiday.” 

“TI sxe that you have shaved your whie-. 
kers,’’ said Blykena, ‘ No,” replied Smahty : 
“‘ [have shaved my face.” 

_ “Do you know why a oal inference ia | 
like adog's tail?” “No, unless it may be a 
natural conclusion.” 

Some genius hag invented a chin-holder- for 
the violin. If he-only could invent a: hand- 


Drawrry is a good thing; but, if you are in 
the rear of a big crowd and wish to see the 
precession, don't stand on it. Get on a barrel. 

Turne is scarcely anything that a fond man 


wed before he is married. 

Tur honse fly is very slow in its movements 
when you want it to go out of doors, bat 
quicker than quickness when it wants to 
come in. 

Tr you are told that you resemble a great 
man, say nothing. It may be that the resem- 
blance will cease the moment you open your 
mouth, 

Hiczs: “ How surprised Lot must have 
been when he found his wife was salt.” Hen- 
pec: “No more than I was when I found mine 
was pepper.’’ 

Rome, in the days of her pride and power, 
had a circus that weald acoommodate 159 000 

With sach a multitude, if a :boy 
crawled under the canvas it wasn’t noticed. 

Orricz Bor: ‘Mr, Goldsell, the bookkeeper 
swore at ms this morning,” Head of Firm: 
“Swore at you? That was inexousabdle. I 
had instructed him to kisk you down stairs.” 

For heroic but vain endeavours to look 
pleased nothing can equal the facial expres- 
sions of two gitls Hed to dance with 
each other, on account of the searcity of the 
men. 

A man never really appreciates what a joy- 
ous, langhter-loving world 'thia is until he has 
been sued for breach of promise of marriage 
and his: letters to her-haye been read in open 
Court. 

PROVIDED FOR, 

Where are yougoing, my pretty maid?” 

‘‘ I'm going:tomove, kind sit,’ sheeaid: 

‘* May I go with you, my pretty! maid ?”’ 

“I've @ flat already, kind sir,’ ble said, 

Dinvereat: ‘ Did you attend the lesture of 
Professor Hardhead on ‘Grip, a Malady of the 
Imagination?’”  Biddereaw: ‘He did not 
lecture.” “Why not?” “Down with the 
grip.” 

‘Hx, Johnny,’ yelled one sohoolboy to 
another across the street,‘ did you catch any: 


thing yesterday?" “Not till I got home,” 
io” euaile 


said Johnny; and with a sym 
the conversation ended. 

“He went for a soldier,” is the title of a 
book going through the throea of circulation 
asapremiam, Why he went for a soldier we 
cannot say, but if he was an Indian, no 
doubt he was perfectly safe in ‘going for a 
soldier. 

A woman hunted two hours for a needle she 
dropped onthe floor and couldn't find it, and 
then her husband came in and. had hardly 
taken his boots off before he could tell where 
it was. Queer. how men do things. that women 
can’t. 

A Gaxtiz Hist.—She: “What's that 
noise on the street, Mr. Stalong? Could yon: 
distinguish it?” Mr Stalong: ‘‘ Some noisy 
fellows going home,-no doubt.” She: ‘t Ob, I 
thought it sounded like newsboys calling out 
the mornisg papers.” 

A centatn debating society ia disonssing the: 
question as‘to which is the angrier—the hus- 
band who goes home and finds that dinner is 
not ready, or the wife who hav dinner ready 
and whose husband does not come home, It 
is believed that the debate williend in a draw. 

Grocer: ‘' Well, my little boy, what will 
you have?” “Two pennyworth o’ treacle.” 
Grocer (as he bands the pitober over the 
counter): “There you are; where's your 
money?” “In the pitcher. I put it there so 
as #0 be sure not to:loose it.” 

Moruzr: ‘' Now, Johnny, you must be a 
good boy. and study bard this week. Re- 
member the nice presents.you got-for beirg a 
good boy.last Christmas.” Father (who waa 
once a boy bimaelf): “ Johnny, if I hear auy 
bad reparts from, tha school teacher, there will 
be no circus tickets: nex) Satarday. Do you 





ho!der he would do more good. 


understand?’ Johnny: “ Yes, sir.” 


wiil not promise to his fiancce after they are’ 








Surrz: “ Whom are you writing to now?’ 
De Canto: “To the man who bas invented 
this paper that won't burn. I wan’t several 
reams of it. I intend to hoax several of these 
editors yet, or put them to sometronble; Iam 
fall of spring poems.” 

Mosrcran: *' There, that is my latest com. 
position. What do you think?” Cynicus: 
‘* Well, candidly, Thumper, my boy, if archi. 
tecture is frozen music that composition might 
be congealed into & successfal morgue, but 
otherwite——”’ 

“Pa, can I go to the circus?" inquired 
Johnny Snaggs. ‘' No,.sir,” said Me. Bnaggs, 
warmly; no son of mine shall go where his 
father would be ashamed to be seen. If I 
catch you there——” Hore Mr. Saagge bit 
his lip and broke off suddenly. 

Too. Tatn,.—Tattered. Tompkins: ‘Come 
what may, this is positively my last. appear. 
ance ag ®& faintaway,” Breezy Whiakers: 
“Didn't it work?” Tompkins ; 
“Work! Ilay on my. bick in the mad, cail- 
ing for whisky, aud a-hig, fatcopper shouted : 
‘Give him aiz|'” 

Uncire. Jack: ‘You know, Eftel, the 
African savages were 80 ignorans that they 
couldn't understand what made Stanley's 
iron boat float,” Ethel: ‘* What wavit, Uacle 
Jack? “ Why, er, the er-—shape you know, 
and er—atmospheric pregsure, yon know, end 
er—all that sort ‘of thing” 

A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE —Fangle (to hic 
wife) :—‘'O, by the way, my dear, I invited the 
minwter to take dinner with us to morrow.” 
Mrs, Fangle (who is familiar with her hus. 
band's language when carving): ‘‘ Very well, 
love, I'll have thecook carve the fowis-be. 
fore they are broughf to the table. 

“T am sorry I didn’t come and dine héra a 
fortnight ago,” observed the customer, blandly, 
‘* Very good of you to say so, I’m sure,” said 
the landlord, beaming the beam of “the jast 
and contented. ‘' Yes," went on the customer, 
as if to himself, ‘‘I should have liked trying 
this fish when it was fresh.” 

Houspanp: ‘‘ My dear, do you kuow itis the 
fashion now to have a big look at ths head. of 
the stairs?” Wife: “ Yes, I know; bat ours 
is not going there.”’.“‘ Why not?,”’ ‘' A clock 
at that point is not necessary, When you 
come home Jate:.I shall always. be.at the head 
of the siairs to,écll, yon, what time it is.”’ 

‘*‘Mvon business this morning?” said the 
chemiat to his mew assistant as he entered the 
shop, which was also @ post-ofiles,. * Yes, 
sir,” replied the youth; ‘I've hada -busy 
morning of it. Tiere have been six women 
in to. look at the disectory, and I’ve-cbliged 
eight people. with postege-stamps, besides 
changing a sovereign.'' nivts 

© Goroxen Waxes will be banqueted atter 
his wadding to nigit,; and I am:to respond to 
the toast, ‘None but the: brave deserve the 
fair.’ What the deucetehallcDsay?”’ “The 
Major: ‘I hardly know how to: advise: you, 
Afier you' veseen ‘the bride,you'll haveto turn 
your speech into: an a 40. proyerei sher 
that Waxen ian't brave, orthatheisn't getting 
his deserts." ‘ 

Freppy wae on hie firs#sea voyage. Pale, 
limp, and ready to dié; he lay tg in hic 
bunk, ‘Oholly,” hewaid, feebly, after a per- 
oxysm of unugual violence: had’ spent itself, 
and he had become comparatively calm, 
‘a fellow ought to be dovoeid thankful he 
isn't acov." ‘“ Why?" asked Cholly. ‘ Be- 
cause acow—waugh !—haggot four stomacte, 
don't y* know!” . 

‘Mes. Nzewma: ‘Oh, I wish you could see 
Mrs. Winkler's baby. It’s perfectly 1 t 
Such a delicate, weet little creature awit ia! 
It's a perfect little cherub, with the loveliest 
eyes, the sweetest. little mouth, the cunningest 
little nos, and ‘eyes of heavenly blue. It 


looks ag if it just dropped from heaven and 


every tiny feature had been fashionetl by the 

angels.” Mr. Newma: ‘Is it as nice ag our 

i Mrs, Newms: “Mercy! no, not 
ag 
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SOCIETY. 


Gnassnorren’ green ig one of the most 
popular colours of the season. 


Crossrs in gold, silver and gems are con- 
teating favour with the popular lockets. 


(\ Kissing," saya & society gossip, ‘is 
becoming increasingly unfaehionable in the 
best circles.” 

Yzutow in all its.shades,. from the palest 


primrose: to deepest golden maize, is a 
very favourite colour for millinery. 


From a letter received from Japan .it is 
leasned thatia oraze for dancing haa broken 
ont there, 

Toe Dake and Duchess of Fife intend 
going to Scotland early next month, and they 
will. reside- until the end of October at. New 
Mar Lodge, Aberdeenshire, where a variety of 
improyemente are being carried out. 

Avona peculiar shoes of recent introduction 
are velvet carriage boots with lage ruffles 
around) the tep, and suede house 3hoes orna- 
mented with created snakes in metal threads, 
but.the most appalling innovation will. bs the 
strap shoe worn With. the white: stockings, so 
long obsolete. 

Ir is announced that: the Queen will visit 
Portsmouth again thig summer, and will 
review the treeps..on Sonthsex Common. 
The last time Her Majesty: was at Portemouth 
fer a military many men who had 
won Victoria Crosses for conspicuous gallantry 
during the Indian mutiny were personally 
decorated. by. their Sovereign some thixty- 
three years 

Tr is,prohably'an occurrence almost, if not 
entirely, unprecedented fora father and three 
rons, all being offleera of the army; to be 
present at the same. levde ;' but. this happened 
a Sa boedor Aerionk CB, re Seere- 
tary of ape ay BOS, 
one of whom wears the. Victoria. Cross and 

Service Order, 


another the. Dietinguished 
were at St. James's Palate, 

Tat Duke of Fife has shawn a great deal.of 
sense in everything connected with his mac-, 
riage. Fizat, in stipulating that his wife 
ehould not have a 1 gpemte U secondly, 
in altogether separating _ him: from the 
Royel Family; thirdly, in. reeeiving and 
treating the Prince of: Wales.and the Dake of 
Clarence simply as his father-inlaw and 
brother-in-law without: any parade or cere. 
mony. 

Avner neckiaces are coming into vogue as. a 
remedy for the » Of course’ they are not 
displayed cons puoualy, bot are worn low on 
the neck, ont of sight. _The.friotion ofsthe 
beads is eu to: engender a sort” of 
electricity hh. is-saidte. be fatal. to germs. 
Some doctors-smile when their patients sag. 
gest the use of the beads, Hundreds of 
— wear them as ® remedy for eroup, 

HE five-year-old King of pain is a lively” 
youngster. He is small, lively, restless, a. 
tease, and extremely precooious. dreams. 
of uniforme, ‘regiments, flage,and bugles. He 
no Jonge wants toy-horses, bab _ been 
asking his Royal mother forthe lastéwo years 
to give him a horse with flesh and bones. He 
talks English already quite correctly, and 
would like-to be reading. He is very 
obstinate, If he wants a thing and cannot 
have it he gets.into a rage,. which the Queen 
Regent alone can -by a gentle, quiet 
word, He ia impatient to grow up tobe a 
man, and above ail to have.a moustache. 

Is it not about time we ceased to apply to 
leash G0 tee Absit ablilty 10 take one of 

‘ar ag a 0 take care o 
themselves is ememeaht In Germany 
5 100,000 women earn their living by indus 
rat TY ew tra 000; in 

,190,000; in Auatro-Haongary, about 
the game, and Amerioa, including all. occu- 





bs in 
Pationa, over 2 700,000. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue annual coal bill of the P, and O. line of 
steamships exceeds £600,000. 

_RatHEB more than four thousand bankrapt- 
oles Occur every year in this country. 

Neary 2 050 people mysteriously disappear 
from London every year, and are never heard 
of again. 

A sMaLL printing establishment in London 
has type and appliances for printing in five 
hundred different languages. 

Or each one million males born, 409,460 
reach the age of 55, 356 330 reach the age of 
60, and 294,588 reach the age of 65. The pro- 
portions: in the case of females are 433 331, 
383,974, and 324,165 respeotively. 





GEMS. 


Bot for the experience gained by a former 
error we might ke at a loss in some Jater 
emergency to know what to do. 

It may be that we pride ourselves in think- 
ing that we possess-a virtae which our neigh- 
bour does not realise that he actually has. 

IpLENEss may. become at strong in its way 
as work; and it may take the effort of years 
of the latter to overcome the effeot-of days of 
the former, 

Derr learning will make you acceptable to 
the learned; but it is only an easy and oblig- 
ing behaviour and.entertaining conversation 
that will make-yon agreeable inali companies, 

‘Four things are required. of a. woman,” 
pay the Chinese; ‘ That virtue,;may dwell in 
her heart, that»modeaty shine on her fore- 
head, that gentleness fiow from her lips, and 
that work employ her hands.” 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Porovers —Two teacups swees milk, two 
teacups sifted flour, two. eggs, one tablespoon- 
fal sugar, a pinch of galt, butter size of a wal- 
nut. Beat the eggs ta a froth, add the other 
ingredients, and in gem pans. (that have 
been heated) for twenty minutes. 

Cunsrep Rassrt.—One rabbit, two onions, 
one ounce dripping, one,apple, curry powder, 
talt, Take.a nice rabbit, enrpty and wash it 
very well)‘and dry it thoroughly. Cat it u 
into small joints; have a stewpan, put in it 
the dripping, lef it get quite hot; peel and 
chop up the.onions, Big them.a.very. pale 
brown; add the pieces of rabbit, and drythem 
on all aides;.peeland chop up the apple, add 
ip to the: pan. One. teaspoenfal of curry 
powder, s pinch of salt, stir well till the curry 
powder has been well mixed with the meat; 
add one teacupfal of water, and stew for an 
hour, Dish in the centre of a dish with.a 
border of rios boiled round it, 


A nover dish is made by cooking one quart 
of cranbérties in one.and one-half cnps of cold. 
water; when soft add two cups. of white 
sugar; strain through a colander, Select a 
handsome deep dish; put-a layer of the. cran- 
berry in the bottom; peel and slice enough 
bananas for s layer over the cranberry; then 
alternate layers until the dish is'foll. Make 
a@ meringue with the whites..ot fonr eggs, 
allowing more sugar than usnal; beatthe egga: 
pemerahaly until. stiff, then add sugaz and beas 
agein ; fillthe diah up fall. to rounding over 
with the meringue; set in the oven two’ or 
three minutes to brown ; cool, and’ just before 
ready to serve, cut’ another bananas in slices 
and lay in‘s.circle on onter edge, then anothar 
row.inaids,. With, spoom dip a. little eran- 
berry: jaice on each piece:' Serve from: 'the: 
table as deszert, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue heart weighs nearly twelve ounces, 

Tue Saez Canal shortens ths journey from 
England to Madras by 3,500 miles. 

Tae profits of the mint arise from silver 
and copper coinage, gold being coined free, 

Tue number of passengers carried by all the 
railroads in the world averages « million and 
& half a day. 

Ture is & record of a census) in China as 
far back as the year 2042 8c. and. of one in 
Japan the last century before Christ, 

FIFTEEN years @go there were no oranges 
shipped from California, while last year over 
three thousand carloads were exported. 

Ix the year 1200, chimneys were scarcely 
known in England. One only was allowed in 
& religious house, one ina manor house, and 
one in @ great, hail of a castle or lord’s house, 
but in other houses the smoke found its way 
out as it could, 

One excuse given for the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia is to the effect that, at the rate 
of increase of the Jewieh families, compared 
with the increase of Russians proper, the 
Empire in the course of a few generations 
would be mainly Jewish, and the orthodox 
sudjects of the Czar would be in a hopeless 
minority. 

ELEcTRIC cars are now -bomling along the 
classic highways of old Rome, a shart line be- 
tween the Pisos del Popolo and: the Ponte 
Mollo having just been completed'and put in 
operation, Thétre ars now three cars, each 
carrying ® fifteen horse-power mator, and the 
line is run in sections in series, automatically 
worked by the passing cars. 

Tax custom of lifting the hat had. ite.origin 
during the age of chivalry, when i#-was:ousto- 
mary for knights. never to appear in public 
except in full armor. It became # custom, 
however, for a knight, upon entering an 
assembly of friends, to remove his helmet 
signifying, “I am safe in the. presence of 
friends.” 

Rossin offisexe do not.aee tha advantage of 
the new smokeless powder; They look npon' 
the smoke. of the gune as a great protectson, 
acting af a soreen ; while with smokelees 
powder the army is in plain sight of the 
enemy. But-there would seem to betwo aides 
to this qnestion. The smoke that shuts.off 
the enemy’s view also shuts off the view of the 
enemy. 

Tue millions of ateel pens usedin the world 
are all made. by very few firme, Three are in 
America, three in Great Britain, and one 
each in Francs, Germany, and Italy; and al! 
theee mussfaninrers. purchase the raw 
material, which is shee: steel finely rolled, 
from a single establishment:in. Sheffield, Eng, 
To make this crade stuff into a finished pen, 
it bas to be passed through fourteen different 
processes, after whiot: each pen is-examined 
and tested by an expert, 

A soMEwHarT. unique specimen of a postcard 
ig at present on view at the German Exhibition 
at Earl’s Covrt, It is a threepenny, now 
obsolete, English postcard, which. was sent 
round the world in remembrance: of the Post 
Office Jubilee. The card was posted at the 
Jubilee Conversazione at South Kensington 
Maseum on Joly 2. 1890, and bears, apart 
from the large. special Jahiles atamp, which 
was Only used on that occesion, the follow- 
ing date impressions :—Gibralsar,- Jaly 8; 
Port Said, Joly 16; Suez, Joly 17; Aden, 
July 24; Sea Post Office. Jaly 29; Calcutta, 
Aug. 9; Horg Kong, Ang 28; Shanghai, 
Sept. 4; Shanghai. Sept; 5; Yokohama, 
Sept. 11; Ban, Francisco, Sept, 30; San 
Franciaco, registered, 9 am, Oct. 1; Man- 
treal, Canada, Ootober 7; London, O§., 
October..16; London; E.C., Oct 17; Kentich 
Town, Oct. 17, 1890 This: interesting post- 
card completed this remarkable voyage 
round the round in 107 days. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tom trr.—Semper eadem, that Is, “always the same.” 
yey Tep.— 


moe ring should be worn 
on the third finger of the 

Lavy Gus —A volunteer in uniform must always 
salute his superior officers. 

Srrvz.—lIf your constitution is sound, the marks you 
refer to will not debar you from entering the army. 

Diox.—It is the name of a very rich aflver m'ne in the 
States—one owned by the celebrated Mr. Mackay. 

Brpit.—Sailing vessel should go from Liverpool to 
Sydney in about 60 to 70 days ; a letter goes in 40 days. 

A Bawstrap Lasstz —You oy better apply to a book- 
seller. Unless you can tell us the publisher's name we 
cannot give you any information about it. 

Repcoat.—1. The man oie at sea, is oot se 
It is necessary to wait till he returns Para is in 


Oarrars Curr —In the present unsettled state of 
affairs in Peru the dollar note you mention ts of uo 
value. 

Swnmer. ~~ ebb swam from the Admiralty 
Pier, Dover, to Calais in twenty-one hours and forty. 
five minutes. 

Corna.—There is no certain specific. Washing the hair 
occasionally with a little borax fn the weter guotality 
does as much good as anything. 

Hvuao =>} Sane © ae exact figures, but a 
first-class battle often costs ba'f a million, and a 
first-class liner cost from £60,000 upwards. 

Oxcavupe Metnotrs —Assuredly Lord Byron was an 
English poet, though connected with Scotland through 
his mother, was an Aberdeenshire lady. 

Iaworaxt One —Weare unable to name any institution 
likely to suit. Your best course is to consult the clergy- 
man of your parish. 

ane See er ee ae you can claim 
six months’ — at quarter of entry, before 
any alteration can be in the terms of tenancy. 

Py D.—What got for nine months was s — 

7c ou might get a small pension b 
m the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 

Jackpaw.—To take a turnip or swede belonging to 

another is, legally speaking, a theft, and can be 


R K. E —There are plenty of works, but whother any 
of them would meet your idea of thorough reliability 
we are, of course, unable to say. 

mW ny —An is from the Greek 

anthropos, a man, and metron, 3 mceasure—the 
SL es Sas eee. 

Darcy. my Clermont, Australia, Doseaer a 1873, 

“* Billy,” the threw a cricket-ball 1 40 yards, 

which is the io throw on record. 

Gauirrirus.—A creditor has no t to detain property 
Delonging to = motetee ake The trustee under 


ean B.—If ‘asametih in enienian yg tym | 
pad dt tT oy wh tenant 
broken during his 

ee ger mills at Oberstein, on “x in 
Germany, manufacture marbles and agates os! y 
for the 

Ay Inqurnzr.—‘' Sub rosa,” used In elegant speech to 
indicate secrecy, derives its signification from the old 
tradition which makes the rose an emblem of silence. 

Brsstz Brown.—We think, from what we understand 
you to say, that you must be out of health, and had 
better consult a medical man. You oan have advice 
very cheaply oh 0 Giapenaiey. 

Wrercurs.—1. You do not mention whether It Is steel 
ee or fire trons, or what you want brightened. 

We have never heard of the you mention under 
Sab aume The writing is 

Metancuoty —In the event of no will 


property (unless 

a. Pile ke tn and the re 
his fasue. 

Worrrp Dor.—The wife must be In a position to 


| aaoed phan money invested in the business was her 
, and that her husband had no legal 


"* And storied ee ee See. 
Casting a dim religious lig! 
ts rom tons pom, Penton 
= ae in the 
property ; "conseatentl y, {n your case, 
the children of the two brothers wo ald share in eq: 
proportions. 
Goine ror A So.prer.—Reornits for the Life Guards 


are always taken under special conditions, which are 
- & vay d at all post-offices when 
are wanted, which is not often. Minimum 


height ie 6 foot 11 inches 





Mancourritr.—Oaly one person authorised under the 
will of the deceased, or by letters of admiaistratton if 
there is no will, can legally deal with the deceased's 
Property. 

OnrisTaBEL —Stucco is plaster of ou => up with 
a strong solution of glue tustead of wa that makes it 
less meee tt is consequently easily bye Fhe and takes 


A Poor Apprentice —An apprentice cannot leave by 
at six months’ notice. If you have good cause of 
com tt apply to the justices, who may cancel the 
{ndentures. 

Brity.—Fifth Lancers, Meerat, B = ——— 
Secunderabad, Madras ; 16th Lan msesckno 
18th Hussars, Mhow, Bombay ; 21st phe my 


Inquistrivz.—O B, op ee an, ante fe Senge 
of the Bath; B.S, Bachelor of Surgery, is a degree 
conferred by the Universities of Cambridge, Dublin, 
Durham, and London only. 

Litrtz Picktz —The tenant must pay his rent to the 

representatives of the deceased; if the property has 
pssed to the aon he has the same power aa his tather tn 


a .— We have no ome at hand; but fpr 
languages spoken by the greatest numbers pling 
hg Chinese, the English, the Spanish, and 


Oynra1a —Every person using a bicycle or tricycle 
“ during the period between one hour after sunset and 
and one hour before suprise” + required so carry a 
lamp attached to the machine. 


HOMELY COUNSEL. 
Ir isn’t worth while to fret, dear, 
walk hearse, 


anew, 
go onward, dear, 
grey or blae. 


MoGrecor.—Since the abolition of army 

1871 all comtmtsslons tn the army have been aot 
examination, Sandhurst is Principal mallitary train- 
{ng school. 

ey Litray.—In 360 Good, idtey OF on ed 
23, the earliest date di: time named. Consult 
the table in the Prayer “or date of Haster Sunday 
from year to year. 
ae See one same a tice can- 

required to follow him an distance. 

Any question in dispute may be settled by a summons 
before the justices. " 


—A married woman may take her own pro- 


support 

Bravcterc —A husband is not responsible for debts 
— A 4 wife ve me > fo at. to 
entitled through such wife. 


Sweating obtained through. any byoksellor. Tt 
may any boo er. 
blished Eyre and 8 ie. The 
pA yey BE! /pottiswood price 


A Foor Grai.—1. Cond 


only, a child must 


—— mone blue oo without doubt, the 
ad foulard, battete, ond qreastinn, oo. SS 
pong oi this lovely colour. 


J. O. Knxonam.—We thank you for your courteous 
pa TR PT 
ph ade was taken from a published end : 
ently reliable source. We are much obliged for your 
correction, and the interest you take fn our corres- 
pondence columns. 





July 11, ‘8, 








Tosy.—The word easy among business 
oy oe a. The cas fe sald to 
easy Ww! money fs readily borro on personal 
securities at a low rate of interest. 


Anxtous For Apvict.—The param a mi oe 


demands a fee for inquiries borro 
ee ae aan He means to approprae 


— tell his dupe he cannot get the money he 
wants. 


men signifies 


is under a lawyer's directions. The mere 
fact of the ba By by ee 
not be sufficient ff the husband's income or 


Sete See ee ae an ordinary Hoense 
to be married panne for about £2 10s. (che wom 
vesten in Gil cent Gheenaend 3 and thi: license you may 
obtain in almost any town of cortatn clergymen who 
appointed bishops’ surrogates. Probably your vicar 
Ss un or Would Givech you 0 one. 
Worrizp Sp be Fy Bee A 
business in life is to develop slowly, to eat, sleep, 
play is too often 
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more exercise, ty of green food, and abundance of 
clean water. does little good. It may pay 
you to kill the chief offenders. 
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